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The three waifs of the sea whom Mrs. Kelley took into her cabin on the Kroonland. The little chap on 
the left is wearing a suit made by one of the Kroonland passengers out of a blue flag, his own clothes 


having been torn to shreds when he was pulled out of the sea. 
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} [ Loot enary EXTENSION IN 
: COMMUNITY MUSIC 
| CoMMUNITY music throughout 
Wisconsin is to be stimulated through 
systematic effort recently organized by 
the state university. A forthcoming 
bulletin of the extension department of 
the university calls attention to activi- 
ties showing how music is becoming 
popularized throughout the United 
‘States. : 

The bulletin instances a “Pennsyl- 
vania Oberammergau,’ at Bethlehem, 
where a local choir gives “what are 
conceded to be the finest presentations 
of Bach’s work in this country,” and a 
“Swedish Bayreuth in Kansas,” at the 
town of Lindsborg, where a chorus of 
five hundred voices and an orchestra of 
forty pieces give Handel’s Messiah each 
week. The chorus has been in existence 
‘more than thirty years and has given the 
‘oratorio eighty-seven times. 
_ Other musical festivals, such as the 
three-day MacDowell festival at Peter- 
boro, N. H., are described, as are also 
the people’s singing classes in New 
‘York, the music settlements, municipal 
ands and orchestras, etc. A particu- 
larly interesting account is given of the 
“outdoor sing” at Anoka, Minn., the 
idea of the supervisor of music in the 
inneapolis Schools which he carried 
‘out at practically no expense. He mount- 
ed a box and led a band and 5,000 
people who came from neighboring vil- 
Tages in the familiar old songs which 
veryone knows and loves. 
_ Efforts which have been made to con- 
‘ol street music are also mentioned. In 
ome cities hand organs are supplied 
with music for the folk dances which 
Idren learn in the schools. In Bos- 
street instruments must have their 
es censored before they are given a 
icense. 
_ The bulletin announces how the uni- 
versity, through its extension division, 


in strengthening its musical resources. 
Sonsultation and advice, either by cor- 
espondence or by a personal visit to 
he community by the head of the new 
work, Prof. P. W. Dykema, will be 
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given. The department will also supply 
lists of material, names of speakers and 
books and addresses of people who can 
be useful. 

It plans to rent at low cost, music for 
choruses, bands and orchestras, and it 
is now atfranging for “a course in music 
appreciation, consisting of rolls for me- 
chanical piano players and discs for 
phonographs, together with a series of 
lectures or studies.” This material will 
be sent out in a way similar to that in 


_ which traveling sets of books or clip- 


pings are now put at the disposal of 
localities. 

The department will further assist in 
the forming of entertainment courses. 
Already the university “controls a 
splendid list of musical attractions which 
can be obtained at reasonable prices. 
These consist both of concerts and: of 
lecture recitals, singly or in series.” 
Teachers of music will be provided for 
communities, and the plan will involve 
circuits of several neighboring small 
communities, each of which may thus 
obtain part of the service of a well- 
equipped musician. 

Through the social centers which the 
university is active in organizing 
throughout the state, much of this spe- 
cial service in the development of com- 
munity music will be rendered. 


ALIFORNIA PREPARING TO 
(peat WITH IMMIGRANTS 


WiTH THE OPENING of the Pan- 
ama Canal the far western states expect 
astream of immigrants from Europe and 
Asia. That social and economic prob- 
lems will present themselves simultane- 
ously with this alien colonization is in- 
evitable. The West, however, profiting 
by eastern experience, began definite 
plans for a program of distribution and 
oversight long before the isthmus was 
cut. 

California, particularly, has been pre- 
paring for her future citizens. First 
the Legislature passed the “anti-alien 
land bill,” directed especially against 
Japanese immigrants and intended to 
protect the native American farmer 
from foreign competition. 
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So much controversy was excited by 
this law that a second important meas- 
ure dealing with immigration in Cali- 
fornia has been somewhat overlooked. 
This was the creation of a Commission 
of Immigration and Housing to deal 
with immigrants arriving from all coun- 
tries and to protect the immigrants 
themselves as well as to safeguard 
American citizens. 

The members of the commission were 
appointed by Governor Johnson last 
month and have recently organized to 
begin work. They are Simon Lubin of 
Sacramento, president; the Rev. W. J. 
Hanna, coadjutor to Archbishop Riordan 
of San Francisco, vice-president; Paul 
Scharrenberg, secretary of the Central 
Labor Council, San Francisco. secre- 
tary; Mrs. Mary E. Gibson and Arthur 
H. Fleming of Los Angeles. 

The bill authorizing the commission 
was so framed as to include an infinite 
number of powers and duties. It 
ranges in scope from so specific a mat- 
ter as “investigating the relation exist- 
ing between immigrant and steamship 
and railway ticket agents, hotel runners, 
cab men, baggage men and pawn- 
brokers,” to “considering and devising 
means to promote the welfare of the 
state.” 

Roughly speaking, however, the func- 
tions of the commission may be grouped 
under four heads: 

To provide. better industrial oppor- 
tunities for arriving immigrants; 

To extend educational opportunities 
to both adult and minor aliens; 

To secure legal protection for immi- 
grants; and 

To obtain better housing accommoda- 
tions for foreigners in the city and in 
country labor camps. 

In brief, the Commission of Immigra- 
tion and Housing of California has been 
created “to investigate and study the 
general economic, housing and _ social 
conditions of immigrants within the 
state for the purpose of inducing re- 
medial action by the various agencies 
of the state possessing requisite juris- 
diction.” 
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FRANK P. WALSH 


JOHN R. COMMONS 


MRS. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN 


REPRESENTING THE PUBLIC 


NDUSTRIAL RELATIONS STATIS- 
TICS OR A PROGRAM ? 


THE NEW Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations met in Washington 
late in October’ and made several pre- 
liminary and important appointments, 
adjourning to meet a few weeks later to 
go over the plans which by that time 
will have been prepared for. considera- 
tion. 

The commission found that it has 
something like a year and a half in 
which to justify itself; that it has avail- 
able for use up to June 30, 1914, $100,- 
000; that it must submit a report twelve 
months after getting down to work. 

To be director of investigations, the 
commission chose W. Jett Lauck who 
had charge of the industrial investiga- 
tion of the immigration commission in 
1907-1910, and who was later chief ex- 
aminer of the tariff board. Mr. Lauck 
is well known among the younger pro- 
fessional economists, and to the general 
public as a contributor on economic sub- 
jects to the Atlantic Monthly, and the 
North American Review. At this writ- 
ing the names, of but three other work- 
ers for the commission are known: 
F. H. Bird of the University of Wis- 
consin, for two years associated with 
Prof. John ‘R. Commons on the Wis- 


JAMES O'CONNELL 


AUSTIN B. GARRETSON 


consin Industrial Commission ; Basil M. 
Manly, a special agent of the Federal 


Bureau of Labor Statistics who did ex- 


cellent work on the steel report; and 
Crystal Eastman Benedict, a member of 


FREDERICK A, DELANO 


the New York bar, who investigated in- 
dustrial accidents for the Pittsburg sur- 
vey and who was secretary of the New 
York Employers Liability Commission 
of 1910. 


JOHN B. LENNON 


REPRESENTING ORGANIZED LABOR 


of effort. 


S. THRUSTON BALLARD 
REPRESENTING EMPLOYERS 


Early in November, it is stated, Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman, a member of the 
commission, will move to Washington 
and have a desk in the offices in the 
Southern Building. 

The commission has outlined for itself 
four separate fields: the first may be 
called public agencies, and in this field, 
which is under the charge of Mr. Bird, 
the attempt will be made to review the 
various state, federal and private or- 
ganizations which deal with the labor 
problem, “to suggest ways and means 
to co-ordinate their work, eliminate 
duplication, insure co-operation, and in 
genéral, promote economy and efficiency 
The second field may be 
termed trade disputes—organized labor, 
and it will handle the problems peculiar 
to the older forms of industrial 
organization. As yet no director has 


been chosen for this field. The third 
field, under the direction of Mr. Manly, 
includes unorganized labor, and labor 
questions which are considered outside 


HARRIS WEINSTOCK 


the scope of the regular unions. Mrs. 
Benedict will take up the constitutional 
and legal aspects of industrial relations, 
the courts and the workers—a field 
which she broached in her Pittsburg 
survey volume, Work Accidents and 
The Law. . 
It was an openly expressed hope at 
this Washington gathering that the 
commission be constructive. To this 
end it is given out that no long, 
expensive, statistical investigations will 
be made, since to do so would be 
to invade the provinces of permanent 
governmental bodies as well as to run 
the risk of tsing funds which might 
otherwise be employed in a larger way 
—if that phrase may be allowed. Sta- 
tistics for the sake of statistics, or ev 
for the sake of facts, will not be t 
motto of the commission, Its main wor 
is conceived to be to ascertain what i 
the matter in the world of labor an 
capital, and then to commit itself on 
basis of ascertained facts to a form 
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Apparently this notion of 
the Federal Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission is held not 
only by revolutionary Social- 
ists but by many persons sym- 
pathetic with its purpose but 
skeptical of results. 

Will the commission, they 
ask, be able to “inquire into 
the general conditions of labor 
in the principal industries of 
_ the United States,” and actu- 
~ ally discover or deal with “the 

underlying causes of dissatis- 

faction in the industrial situa- 
tion?” 

Or, will the commission 

-- merely publish a long, statis- 

, tical report, suggest a few ob- 
| vious commonplaces and grace- 
fully retire to private exist- 
ence? The commission has 
met, organized and blocked out 
four fields of systematic in- 
quiry. 


lation of the causes of industrial un- 
rest and the remedies therefor. 

' What may prove to be the most strik- 
ing if not the most important feature 
of the work of the commission will be 
the hearings, which it. proposes to hold 
during the winter, and at which wit- 
hesses representing the different phases 
of industrial movements will be asked 
to state their cases. Anarchists, 
Socialists, manufacturers of conserva- 
tive and progressive types, syndicalists, 
regular trade unionists, and so on, will 
be summoned. Acting as a digestive 
agency for the chaotic mass of ideas 
and movements of the day, the com- 
mission will attempt to present some- 
thing like a logical and comprehensive 
program of industrial Broeiss for 


the year oes. 


i HERE PUNISHMENT AND 
: REFORMATION MEET 
‘ “IT AM CONVINCED,” said Gov. 


Fugene N, Foss of Massachusetts, “that 
ur prison system is still the weakest 
ot in our form of government.” This 
ras the plain blunt way in which the 
erican Prison Association at its for- 
-third annual congress in Indianapolis 
as brought face to face with the prob- 
ms of penology. And Governor Foss 
challenged our treatment of offenders 
uch more definitely by his declaration 
“the people must take the prisons, 
formatories, jails and houses of cor- 
tion out of politics and keep them 
‘hag 

He pointed out that in. Massachusetts 
bout one-third, or 10,371, of all com- 
nitments are for debt, because prisoners 
not pay the small fines imposed; that 
1e total commitments, 27,454 last year, 
robably involve in financial disaster 
000 people a year, many of them in- 
ocent children; and that “we must 
ange radically the system of treating 
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AT THE EDGE OF THE CRATER 


drunkenness. I believe that it 
is necessary to take practically the en- 
tire field of drunkenness out of the pris- 
on system, exactly as we have already 
separated from it the care of all the in- 
sane and some of the .feeble-minded.” 

Two-thirds of all commitments to 
penal institutions in Massachusetts, said 
the governor, were for drunkenness and 
for default in fines imposed for drunk- 
enness. “Merely sending a man to jail 
does not cure his drinking. We simply 
throw the habitual drunkard on to the 
scrap heap for.a few days or weeks and 
then allow him to crawl away again to 
repeat the performance indefinitely.” 

The need for more _ attention to 
methods whereby offenders may be fit- 
ted to re-enter the community as self- 
supporting and self-respecting citizens, 
was vividly urged. “In Massachusetts 
last year,’ he said, “we spent nearly 
$7,000,000 for our police system, our 
courts and our prisons, but we spent less 
than $25,000 for restoration.” 

The convict lease system against 


AS BOWERS OF THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


SAW THE PRISON CONGRESS. 


which the Prison Association has done 
much to crystalize public sentiment has 
practically been abolished from all the 
states except Florida and Alabama. 
The Legislature of Florida made what 
proved to be an ineffective attempt to 
end this abuse at its: last session, while 
in Alabama the system flourishes under 
the misnomer of the contract system. 

The hiring out of prisoners to con- 
tractors within the prison walls is, in 
the estimate of one delegate, but one 
step from barbarism. There is no rea- 
son, why, with efficient management, 
the state cannot use the prisoners for 
its own work as profitably as the con- 
tractor can employ them. Even then 
there has been the opportunity for graft 
in the sale of prison-made goods to the 
purchasers. The labor unions object to 
the competition of prison labor with 
free labor through the over-driving of 
the prisoners and their employment in 
occupations that are already cursed with 
low wages, in which the prisoner’s 
training gives him little opportunity for 
making a living when released. 

The idea is slowly growing into a 
conviction that the state should not at- 
tempt to make a profit from crime, that 
it is better for the taxpayer to feel the 
cost of criminality. So numerous skilled 
trades, adapted to the capabilities of in- 
dividual criminals, are gradually taking 
the place of the low-wage occupations. 
Work on the roads in the open air and 
sunshine has been a successful experi- 
ment in. various states and in Canada, 
and is greatly preferred by the prisoners 
themselves. 

The best solution of the prison labor 
problem, an increasing number of peno- 
logists believe, is to be found in the 
prison farm. This has proved success- 
ful’ especially with the Negroes who 
furnish a large per cent of the prison 
population in the South. The payment 
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of a fixed sum per week to the prison- 
er’s family has been adopted in the 
District of Columbia and in other lo- 
calities. 

One abomination still remains, un- 
improved after years of protest—the 
county jail. Attention has been center- 
ed upon state and federal penitentiaries 
for felony convicts, but the county jail 
confines the misdemeanants, too poor to 
pay a fine, and the accused awaiting 
trial, innocent and guilty, but all pre- 
sumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty, who are too poor to furnish bail. 

“There have been some more or less 
spectacular examples of self-incarcera- 
tion in the penitentiaries, of prison of- 
ficials and executives who wish to get 
the prisoners’ point of view,” said one 
prison expert, “but if one citizen in 
each county of every state of the 
Union, who is blessed with the gift of 
expression, were to be locked up for 
twenty-four hours in the average county 
jail, eat the prison fare on which the 
sheriff makes a profit, inhale the jail 
odors, sleep on the jail bed, fight off 
the rats at night and scrape off the 
vermin when he comes out, and then 
tell about his experiences, the county 
jail would be abolished. It is now con- 
tended that misdemeanants should be 
paroled instead of being confined for 
a first offense and certainly the state 
that calls itself civilized should provide 
some better place of detention for the 
really or presumably innocent poor than 
the county jail.” 


"THE Prison Congress was welcomed 

to Indianapolis by the president of 
the Federation of Churches, whose greet- 
ings followed those of the governor of 
the state and the representatives of the 
mayor. No higher keynote for the con- 
gress was struck than by the pastor who 
preached the sermon of the program. 
From the “parables of recovery” he 
drew the conclusion that the joy in 
heaven over the restoration of the lost 
is not only because of the intrinsic value 
of each individual, but because of the 
social value of the ninety-nine righteous 
which is enhanced by restoring the lost, 
disabled, shattering, disturbing one, 
whose recovery is essential to the com- 
pletion of the circle through realization 
of the ideal. 

“Humanity, at its best, like God, does 
not cast out nor cast off forever, but 
draws back into its embrace what is es- 
sentially its own, what can only com- 
plete the broken circle and make the 
shattered home the place of peace and 
love and joy’—even at the cost of 
“the mercy of hell,” whose purifying 
fires can last only until the Father finds 
his son that was lost. “Salvation” was 
defined as “self-realization plus social 
redemption,’ and cannot be solitary or 
individually independent. 

It was another minister, the Rev. Sam- 
uel G. Smith of Minneapolis, who drew 


the criminal’s bill of rights to include 
his conviction, his discipline, his train- 
ing in hand and mind, and his being led 
up and not “kicked up.” 

The American Prison Association has 
members in Canada and Cuba as well 
as in the United States. It is itself a 
member of the International Prison As- 
sociation. At the Indianapolis meeting 
an imperial commission from Germany, 
composed of wardens and their deputies, 
appeared in the course of a tour of ex- 
amination into American prison systems. 
While it is clear that America has much 
to learn from Europe on the sanitary 
and hygienic side, Europe has but re- 
cently begun to approve the distinctly 
American ideas of the indeterminate 


sentence and the parole of offenders on 
probation. 

Other organizations affiliated with the 
Prison Association and meeting with it 
are the Wardens’ Association, Chap- 
lains’ Association, Prison Physicians’ 
Association, Association of Governing 
Boards, and the Woman’s Association 
for the care of woman prisoners during 
the prison term and after their release, 
of which Mrs. Booth is the president. A 
new association was formed, the Asso- 
ciation of Clinical Criminologists, a 
body of scientists who, by the study of 
individual criminals, hope to build theo- 
ries of penology upon an assured basis 


_of facts, like the case work of the char- 


ity organization societies. 


EAMANSHIP AND SAFETY— THE VOLTURNO WRECK 
AND THE LA FOLLETTE BILL—BY FLORENCE KELLEY 


I WAS A PASSENGER on the Kroon- 
land, one of the eleven ships which 
went to the rescue of the burning Vol- 
turno. Aside from the heroism of the 
Kroonland’s officers and the men who 


LIFEBOATS AND LIFE MEN 


The Federal Steamboat Inspection 
Service states that the Kroonland has 
a carrying capacity of 1,530 passen- 
gers and a crew of 279, the make-up 
of the latter as follows: 


master 
mates 
quartermasters 
seamen 
chief engineer 
assistant engineers 
junior engineers 
water tenders 
oilers 

33 firemen 

29 coal passers 

4 watchmen 
156 stewards and others. 
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The Kroonland carries the follow- 
ing boat equipment: 


14 wooden life boats of total 


CGPACHY 4... > Semen as 694 
18 Engelhardt life boats of total 
COPACILY” Wo... eases tee vee ae 972 
2 Berthon life boats of total 
CO PACE Saies ener tie lace + ints 76 
6 Chambers life rafts capacity. 180 
1,922 


In other words in the ratio of 
boats to passengers, the Kroonland 
more than complied with the new 

' American law passed after the Ti- 
tanic disaster. 

How about the ratio between sea- 
men and boats? 

The La Follette bill which has 
passed the Senate calls for two sea- 
men with three years’ deck exper- 
tence for each such boat, on the 
theory that it can be managed by two 
such men with the help of other mem- 
bers of the crew or passengers. Such 
a rule would have called for sixty- 
eight seamen on the Kroonland or 
enough to have fully manned four 
boats instead of two in the hazard- 
ous work of rescuing passengers 
from the burning ship in the face of 
high seas. 


manned the lifeboats and brought aboard 
eighty-eight survivors from the burning 
ship, the deepest impression derived 
from that terrible experience is of the 
risks taken by the steamship companies 
in sending their ships across the At- 
lantic insufficiently equipped with able 
seamen. 

The Kroonland carried from Antwerp 
and Dover to New York seventy-two 
cabin passengers, a second cabin so 
crowded that staterooms usually reserv- 
ed for first cabin passengers were oc- 
cupied by the second cabin, and an over- 
flowing steerage. To take care of ap- 
proximately 1,500 passengers in case of 
disaster, persistent inquiry, continued 
from the evening of the first rescues to 
the hour of landing, revealed no more 
than twenty-six able-bodied seamen 
available—not enough to fully man two 
lifeboats. Each lifeboat requires six- 
teen oars. 

At starting, the engines were in such 
bad order that the Kroonland was late 
in arriving at Dover, and waited for re- 
pairs so long that we left there seven 
hours late. The state of the engines 
added materially to the delay in arriving 
in New York after the rescue. ‘ If the 
storm had been worse, completely dis- 
abling the Kroonland, twenty-six sea- 
men could have done little indeed for 
about 2,000 men, women and children 
dependent solely upon them. 

The wireless call for help from Cap- 
tain Inch of the Volturno reached the 
Kroonland about 7:30 on Thursday 
morning, October 9. The Volturno’s 
boats had been lowered with the first 
cabin passengers. All were lost, with 
the first and third officers and all the 
seamen. Captain Kreibohm started th 
Kroonland at once to the rescue. 

A woman well known in society i 
New York remonstrated with Captai 
Kreibohm, saying in substance: “W. 
shall not reach the burning ship in ti 
to do any good. By night the a 
gers will be dead and the ship sunk 7 
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are getting more and more belated. 
Why do we go back ?” 

He waited until she was all through 
and then replied simply: “We may save 
one life.” 

This spirit animated officers and crew, 
this infinite respect for one human life. 
It is in sharpest contrast to the reckless 
failure of the steamship companies to 
provide enough seamen. 

We arrived in sight of the burning 
vessel between 6 and 7 on Thursday 
evening. The sea was then such that 
no boats could be lowered until almost 
midnight. Then, in the captain’s gig, 
the first officer and six of the twenty- 
six seamen rowed towards the Vol- 
turno, as close as the sea and the fire 
permitted, and returned. They report- 
ed that nothing could be done by our 
lifeboats until the waves subsided, that 
400 people were alive on the Volturno, 
the wind blowing the flames and smoke 
away from the stern where the surviv- 
ors were assembled. 


AFTER a short time, the same first 

officer called for sixteen volunteers 
to man a lifeboat, which went out with 
twelve seamen, two waiters from the 
saloon dining room, and two stokers. 
They returned bringing three men who 
had jumped from the burning steamer. 
Some others appear to have jumped but 
not to have reached the lifeboat. After 
an interval, a second lifeboat was low- 
ered from the Kroonland with the fifth 
officer and sixteen men, of whom one 
was a dining room steward making his 
second trip (this same steward made 
two trips the following morning). This 
second lifeboat brought back a number 
of survivors. 

At 4 in the morning, rescue opera- 
tions were perforce suspended because 
the seamen, the stewards and the fire- 
men, were too exhausted to go out 
again without an interval of rest. 
Meanwhile the Grosser Kurfiirst was 
able to continue the work throughout 
the night. It rescued, I understand, 
130 survivors compared with eighty- 
eight saved by the Kroonland, although 
we were the first ship to reach the 
Scene in response to the call for help 
transmitted by the Carmania, and the 
last to leave, bringing with us Captain 
nch and his dog. 

The humanity and the combined cau- 
ion and daring of Captain Kreibohm led 
e first cabin passengers of the Kroon- 
land to sign (without the omission of 
single name) a memorial to him, ex- 
pressing our gratitude ‘and admiration. 
The officers and men who manned the 
lifeboats faced death at every moment. 
They knew that all the boats lowered 
from the Volturno during the day had 
been lost with all on board, so fearful 
was the sea. Yet the Kroonland’s offi- 
s and men enlisted eagerly to man 
er lifeboats, a little group of heroes. 
The marvels of wireless telegraphy, 
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too, command afresh the admiration of 
the world. Without wireless no soul 
aboard the Volturno would have been 
saved. Credit is due the Red Cross and 
the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society for 
skill in reuniting families. 

But heroism, devotion, skill—the 
human interest of the thrilling tales of 
rescue and reunion—must not be allowed 
to confuse the public mind. All rescues 
were accomplished in lifeboats and in 
no other way. Lifeboats, sent to the 
rescue in such an emergency, should be 
manned by able seamen regularly drill- 
ed in lowering boats, in rowing them, 
in carrying heavy and difficult burdens 
while scaling the ladders of steamships 
in storm and darkness. 

Because someone in the lifeboat fail- 
ed in tying a sailor’s knot, five-year-old 
Frolke Grossmann came within an inch 
of perishing in the transfer from the- 
lifeboat to the Kroonland. The ropes 
slipped from his shoulders to his ankles. 
He dangled head downward and would 
have cracked his skull against the ship’s 
side, had not the long black arm of a 
stoker thrust through a _ stoke hole 
clutched him at arm’s length. 

The Kroonland, carrying only twenty- 
six seamen, eked out the crews for two 
lifeboats with stokers and stewards. All 
her other lifeboats were useless for this 
rescue work for want of seamen! 


It is a shame to the American Re- 
public that, for twenty years, a bill re- 
quiring adequate equipment of seamen 
on steamboats coming into American 
ports has been bandied to and fro be- 
tween the two houses of Congress. 
After the loss of the Titanic, it seemed 
inevitable that this bill should be passed 
without loss of time. Yet today, nine- 
teen months after that tragedy, Senator 
La Follette’s bill (S. 136) having passed 
the Senate, is again delayed in the 
House. 

This is a legislative battle which sea- 
men cannot fight. Forever shuttlecock- 
ed from one port to another, they can- 
not attend legislative hearings, or hold 
politically important mass meetings, or 
publish impressive newspaper letters in 
the home towns of legislators. Seamen 
can only risk their lives—too often 
vainly—because their insufficient num- 
bers, and the clumsiness of untrained 
recruits from stoke holes and dining 
tables, often frustrate their most heroic 
efforts. 

Senator La Follette’s bill must be put 
through the House of Representatives 
by the determined action.of American 
passengers of transatlantic steamships. 
There is not a day to be lost. The ses- 
sion is drawing to a close. The bill 
should. pass the House of Representa- 
tives before the imminent adjournment. 


TORY—BY EDITH N. BURLEIGH 


No USE OF A CLINIC IN A WOMAN’S REFORMA- 


A “next step” in prison reform 
has been taken at the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory for Women at South Fram- 
ingham. During the summer a clinic 
was held before a class in the psychol- 
ogy of delinquency from the Harvard 
summer school—probably the first time 
that such a clinic has actually been held 
in a reformatory. 

The group of students was first shown 
the reformatory under the guidance of 
its superintendent, Mrs. Hodder, and 
saw the women at work. Talks about 
the need of the analysis of causes and 
resulting individual treatment and about 
the actual work toward this end, have 
been frequently given; but it is believed 
that this is the first time that an audi- 
ence has come into the atmosphere of 
the institution itself. 

The “next step” consists in making a 
differential diagnosis and in bringing the 
technique of the hospital into a penal 
institution. At the reformatory patients 
are being studied from the mental, so- 
cial and physical sides, in a manner 
similar to that used by Dr. Healy in 
the Chicago Juvenile Court. Every 
woman who comes is given a thorough 
physical and mental examination, the 
results of which are carefully recorded. 
Her social history is taken in detail. A 
field worker makes thorough investiga- 
tions of the home conditions and per- 


sonal history. The findings from these 
records, carefully summarized with their 
bearings on diagnosis and prognosis, 
such as might be offered to a court, are 
given to the Parole Board of the Prison 
Commission. 

At the clinic no patients were shown 
and no names were mentioned. The 
clinical material was interpreted by Dr. 
Spaulding, resident physician. She 
chose a group of inmates whose ages 
ranged from sixteen to sixty years 
chronologically, but whose mental age 
was approximately ten years according 
to the Binet scale of intelligence. 

Their offences against the law, includ- 
ed misdemeanors and felonies with sen- 
tences varying from two years indeter- 
minate to life. Among them were some 
recidivists. Further examination show- 
ed that these women belong to quite 
different groups, and that possibilities of 
improvement depended on the causes, 
physiological and pathological, of the 
mental deficiency. Such conditions as 
epilepsy, hysteria, senile dementia, 
feeble-mindedness, neuropathic personal- 
ity, alcoholism and syphilis, plus all 
sorts of unfortunate environmental fac- 
tors, appeared as probable causes of de- 
linquency. Thus prognosis must depend 
upon a careful study of these underlying 
physiological, pathological and_ social 
factors. 


INDUSTRY 


HAT THE MINIMUM WAGE MEANS TO WORKERS— 
-A CRITICISM—BY JOSEPH LEE 


Tat BREAD-WINNERS’ wages 
should ever fall below a living standard 
is a serious evil that cries for remedy. 
But to provide a remedy by direct legis- 
lative prohibition would, I believe, be a 
mistake. Such a method would be pro- 
ductive of greater evils than those it 
aimed to cure, and would postpone other 
remedies, wholly beneficial in their op- 
eration, that could in the long run be 
made effective. 

I assume the practicability of enfore- 
ine a minimum wage. I believe that, as 
a matter of fact, it is practicable, as in- 
deed most things are if we really want 
them. We have not yet realized the 
power of a public will that means busi- 
ness, because we have hardly yet had 
experience of it in social matters. But 
I also believe that: other, indirect meth- 
ods can accomplish more, in the way of 
raising wages, than we have yet learn- 
ed even to aim at. 


Two Effects of Proposed Law 


The people directly affected by mini- 
mum wage legislation fall into two 
classes: those who would still be em- 
ployed at the enforced minimum and 
those who would be permanently or tem- 
porarily thrown out. 

Some of these would benefit by being 
stimulated either to change their occu- 
pation and secure a better market for 
the abilities they already possess or, 
through study and exertion, to increase 
their ability or bring it more effectively 
to bear. Parents also, and the commun- 
ity itself, would be stimulated to give 
these a better preparation for practical 
lite. I saw the other day an editorial in 
a New York newspaper, opposing the 
minimum wage and saying that i: would 
result in just this sort of thing. The 
argument seems to me wholly in favor 
ot the measure, not against it. 

‘The remainder of those thrown out of 
their occupations—the residue, who did 
10t respond by additional exertion or 
by better training—would become im- 
poverished and probably, in large pro- 
portion, dependent upon public or pri- 
vate charity. 

To these the evil would be a double 
one. In losing their paid work they 
would be deprived of what is to most 
people the greatest source of life and 
health. Huxley said: “The sense of be- 
ing useless in the world is the greatest 
shock the human system can receive.” 
To take from a young person of suit- 
able working age his only present op- 
portunity of making good as a self-sup- 
porting citizen is to deprive him of by 
far his best chance of moral and indus- 
trial development. To take from the old 
the little work they are still able to per- 
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form is in most cases cruel. To reduce 
the crippled or ‘partially disabled to a 
state of entire uselessness is often to de- 
prive them of their last hope. The em- 
ployment, not the enforced idlenéss, of 
the incompetent is the secret of life to 
them, often of their development or re- 
storation, and is a sacred duty of so- 
ciety. It is true, I believe, that most of 
the minimum wage laws proposed have 
made exceptions in recognition of this 
fact. But it will prove very difficult to 
draw the line. If the exceptions went 
far enough to fully meet the evil, they 
would cover the cases of all those who 
did not receive the minimum wage de- 
cided on, so that nobody would be 
thrown out of work. The law would in 
that case be simply a law to cure the in- 
justices of imperfect competition. 

But besides taking away the greatest 
chance of growth and self-respect, the 
law would often result in active degra- 
dation by the substitution of public or 
private charity for self-support. For 
public relief is pauperization. The ques- 
tion is not of words but of things. Money 
paid by the public to any class of peo- 
ple—whether they are widows or or- 
phans or those legislated out of their 
chance to work by a minimum wage law, 
—not in return for services rendered but 
in recognition of a need for physical 
support, is in fact public relief, under 
whatever name it may be administered. 
To take from a set of people their op- 
portunity to make a living for them- 
selves and-to give them a public sub- 
sidy in its place is to force them with 
both hands into pauperism. 

Thus in its dealing with those whom 
it would deprive of their employment, 
the minimum wage law seems somewhat 
drastic. The benefits derived by those 
who would be stimulated by it to make 
good are simply the ordinary by-pro- 
ducts of misfortune. A business de- 
pression, for instance, would in the end 
produce similar effects. Sweet are the 


uses of adversity, at least to those who 


are strong enough to take advantage of 
it. It is probable that the total effect of 
the Titanic disaster will be to save lives 
at sea, as the cholera has doubtless sav- 
ed many on land by scaring our cities 
into cleanliness. The question is wheth- 
er the same stimulus to increased en- 
deavor could not be furnished at a smal- 
ler cost, whether ambition in the under- 
paid cannot be awakened by a jolt of a 
less disagreeable nature than that of 
legislating them out of their daily work. 
If you threw these same people into 
the water, a fairly large proportion of 
them would doubtless derive the benefit 
of learning how to swim; but against 
the benefit to these should be set the in- 


convenience to others who were drown- 
ed. Such a method seems in these hu- 
manitarian days rather grim. One would 
prefer if possible to reach the same re- | 
sult by milder means. 

The other class of people directly af- 
fected by the law would be those, not 
previously. receiving the minimum fixed 


“upon, who continued to hold their jobs 


at the higher rate—those whose wages 
would be raised by it. 

These would receive an advantage in 
the increased support. Whether this class 
would, on the whole, be stimulated to in- 
creased endeavor or whether their mo- 
tive for exertion would be relaxed, seems 
a question difficult to answer on general 
principles, one which will, perhaps, re- 
main equally difficult even after much 
experience is obtained. On the one hand 
they -would seem to suffer a decrease of 
stimulus toward improvement precisely 
parallel to the increased stimulus felt by 
those thrown out of work. If one man 
will work harder because of the loss of 
employment, it would seem that another 
might work less hard because he had 
kept his employment at an increased rate 
of pay. So far as the motive for exer- 
tion came from the experience of actual 
want, a decrease in the motive would 
seem to result from a decrease in the de- 
gree of want. On the other hand, how- 
ever, there would be the fact that those 
who thus held their positions at higher — 
wages would be a select class. They 
would be such as could prove them- — 
selves upon a competitive basis better 
worth employing. 

Furthermore there would be a stim- 
ulus to the employer who had to pay 
higher wages to select those who could ~ 
really earn the higher wages, and also 
to improve the efficiency of those se- 
lected and the efficiency of his own 
methods in order to avoid loss. There 
is testimony from Australia and else- 
where that the result has upon the whole 
been an increase of efficiency on the 
part of those retained under the min- 
imum wage. 
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Indirect Consequences 


Perhaps more important than either 
of the classes directly affected by min- 
imum wage legislation would be those 
upon whom the effect of this legislation 
would be indirect. 

The higher wages for unskilled work 
would increase the attraction of Amer- 
ica for the poorer classes of Europe, and 
of our cities for young people from 
country homes. For it is the bigness of — 
the prize more than the chance of at- 
taining it that makes a lottery attractive. 
This increased influx would tend to low- 
er the general rate of wages in the city 
toward the fixed minimum and to swell 
our pauper class. 

It will discourage self-support. If the 
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law went further'than merely to cor- 
rect the evils of imperfect competition, 
those recipients of a minimum wage 
-who could not have commanded the 
Same wages in open market, under fair 
competitive conditions, would be in re- 
-ceipt not merely of wages, as the term 
is understood in'a society where remu- 
feration is on a competitive basis, but 
of something in addition—a bonus, or 
subsidy, due not to their own industrial 
efficiency but to the belief on the part 
of the community that they ought to 
have the money for some other reason. 
This excess will be a sort of enforced 
relief in aid of wages, paid by the com- 
“munity through the employer as its dis- 
_bursing agent. 

The money for paying this bonus in 
excess of wages (in the usual, and com- 
petitive sense) has to come from some- 
‘where. If added by the employer to the 
price of the goods or services which he 
sells, it will constitute an indirect tax, 
another burden on the truly self-sup- 
porting, and will pull some of these 

across the line of self-support into the 
region of dependence. On the other 
hand, so far as the excess of wages 
comes out of profits, it will be in part 
deducted from. future investment, and 
so again will come out of the wages of 
the self-supporting. Accordingly, as a 
net result, the inducement to do better 
work, and to enter into higher classes of 
employment, would be lessened at both 
ends: by increasing the reward of the 
incompetent, and by decreasing that of 
the competent both in amount of wages 
and in purchasing power. 

_ These evils would be comparatively 
small at first, while the minimum wage 
is applied only to exceptional cases 
where wages are very low. But in the 
‘stress of hard times when many cease 
‘to receive wages which can possibly be 
‘considered fit for human beings to live 
sapon, the principle of state regulation 
having been established and the crite- 
ion of a,just rate of wages being no 
longer earning power but need of the 
‘recipient, the application of the law will 
expand in a widening circle until finally 
t covers the great mass of the un- 
killed. 

The Outlook, in an article favoring 
he minimum wage, says as an indica- 
ion of its success: “Australia has been 
ading in deeper almost year by year 
since 1906, literally year by year.... 
It was first applied only to the cloth- 
ing, shirts, and underclothing trades, 
and to the trades of boot-making and 


Outlook to recount the extensions of that 
t to other trades.” oh: 
In the final result the number of ben- 
eficiaries will be very large and the total 
bonus received by them in excess of 
eir actual earnings, very great. As 
he circle widens, the truly self-support- 
g will have less and less inducement 
© continue so. The conditions will in 
at case approach, upon a large scale, 
hose reached in some parishes under 
the old English Poor Law, in which in- 
cement to self-support finally vanish- 
ed altogether. 
A far greater evil would be that a 
inimum wage law would teach peo- 
e to look to legislation rather than to 


baking. It would take a page of The _ 


“shail 


their own exertions as the source of in- 
come and the means of getting on. The 
effect would be similar to that of the 
protective system, of which, whatever 
one may think of it as an economic pol- 
icy, it is an admitted evil that it makes 
men turn to the government for finan- 
cial favors instead of relying on them- 
selves and their own improved methods 
of production.. The whole tendency will 
be to substitute pull for push, The suc- 
cess of every class of workers being 
made to depend not upon their efficiency 
but upon their standing with party man- 
agers and political influence. The result 
cannot fail to be a great decrease in the 
productive power of the community and 
a far greater and more important loss 
in moral fibre. 


Benefits from Agitation 


Such, I believe, will be the inevitable 
results of minimum wage legislation. 

On the other hand, I believe that agi- 
tation for the minimum wage will do 
good, inasmuch as I| think it must lead 
to the adoption, not of direct legislation, 
but of measures that will be really ef- 
fective toward the desired end. We 
may be led, for example, to impose 
drastic restrictions upon the immigra- 
tion of those whose wages after they 
arrive in this country would be below 
the minimum which any country having 
aspirations to become a true democracy 


can permanently endure, and whose 
presence drags others toward their 
level. 


Further we must become education- 
ists. We must take our system of pub- 
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lic education seriously—a thing we have 
not yet begun to do. So long as the 
classes in our elementary schools num- 
ber 40 and over, so long as we have ‘the 
shortest school day, the shortest school 
week, and the shortest school year of any 
civilized country in the world, we have 
not even begun to make adequate educa- 
tion_of our children possible. lar more 
could be accomplished by taking hold of 
our public school system with a serious 
determination to secure the best results, 
than by all the legislative fiats in the 
world. The raising of wages would be 
the least of the benefits we should se- 
cure. 

All our industries and all our social 
institutions must be educational. We 
must feel that the question of’ first im- 
portance in regard to all these, by the 
answer to which they must stand or fall, 
is of their effect on the character, in- 
tellectual capacity, and productive pow- 
er of the people. Industrial education 
must be supplemented by educational 
industry. Our shops and factories must 
be brought to recognize their responsi- 
bility as great educational institutions. 
It is the responsibility of employers to 
the Tatherland more than their voca- 
tionai training that has placed Germany 
so far ahead. 

In short, the way to raise the mini- 
mum wage and all other wages is not 
by an enforced subsidy in aid of wages, 
but by those longer and more difficult 
methods which shall make the desired 
result inevitable. We must learn to 
cultivate powers and not to deal in 
ready-made results—not to tie on the 
flowers but to water the plant. 


EDICAL MEN AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS—BY EDWARD F. McSWEENEY 


IN THE ADMINISTRATION of the 
workmen’s compensation law in Mass- 
achusetts, the relation of this law to 
medical men and medical problems has 
been the cause of most of the apparent 
friction in its administration. 

As originally drafted, the act includ- 
ed delegation of the entire function of 
industrial accident insurance to a the- 
oretically semi-benevolent corporation, 
which would give the maximum of re- 
lief to injured employes, under a man- 
agement administered by employers, 
thus reducing to a minimum, both the 
tax on industry and the usual insur- 
ance corporation profits. 

On this theory of a single company, 
the law provided, that “during the first 
two weeks after the injury, the associa- 
tion shall furnish reasonable medical 
and hospital services and medicines 
when they are needed.” These words, 
furnish” have been construed 
technically to mean that the insurance 
company has the legal right to elect by 
what doctor and at what hospital an 
injured employe shall be treated. If 
the employe desires a doctor or a hos- 
pital other than that offered him by the 
insurance company, technically the cost 
must be on him; actually, the Industrial 
Accident Board has worked out a mid- 
dle course, which under reasonable 
regulations permits “free choice. 

The opposition of the insurance com- 


panies, which would have been driven 
out of the employers’ liability business in 
Massachusetts by the act as at first 
drawn, resulted in an amendment per- 
mitting all existing companies to do bus- 
iness on the same terms as the single 
company originally contemplated. The 
medical profession, with the employers 
and employes were then faced with the 
necessity of dealing not with one in- 
dustrial accident board and one insur- 
ance company as_ intended, but with 
twenty-four companies and twenty-four 
methods of employing doctors. 

Section B of the act provided that 
“fees of lawyers and physicians for ser- 
vices shall be subject to the approval of 
the Industrial Accident Board.” There 
being nothing in the law providing that 
all medical bills should be submitted for 
approval, some of the insurance compa- 
nies protested the payment of bills for 
services of certain doctors, while ap- 
parently paying other bills of equal or 
greater amounts for similar services of 
other doctors. The result has been con- 
stant disputes between doctors and 
board, instead of between doctors and 
insurance companies. 

Many members of the medical profes- 
sion in all industrial centers had been 
for years employed either by the insur- 
ance companies or by the corporations 
to care for accident cases, their pay- 
ment including not only compensation 
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for the work actually done, but a certain 
amount extra to secure their good-will 
which might later be utilized. Although 
this was true of doctors favored under 
the old employers’ liability act, a tremen- 
dous amount of free work was done by 
family physicians and hospitals. 

Under the workmen’s compensation 
act, conditions were materially changed. 
An insured workman, if injured, was in 
no sense a charity case, and hospitals 
and doctors properly claimed their 
right to payment, and looked for that 
payment to the insurance companies, 
which in consideration of a premium, 
had contracted to care for these cases. 

Medical men alleged that insurance 
companies writing other kinds of insur- 
ance than workmen’s compensation were 
too much inclined to favor doctors 
friendly to them. In some cases pro- 
tests against ‘doctors’ bills rendered for 
services to injured workingmen were 
suspected of indicating resentment of 
an unfavorable attitude on the part of 
the doctor toward other cases insured in 
the particular companies. In addition, 
many commercial companies approached 
the problem on the supposition that doc- 
tors, generally speaking, were naturally 
dishonest, and that the burden of proof 
must at all times be on them to show 
that services for the bill rendered were 
in keeping with the charge made. 

Under the new system, for ordinary 
sickness the insured workingman looked 
to his family doctor. For industrial ac- 
cidents, however, he may be legally 
obliged to accept a doctor indicated by 
the insurance company. This introduced 
a disturbing element in that it affected 
materially the relationship of family and 
family doctor. 


Conference of Medical Societies 


The situation in which the Industrial 
Accident Board found itself within sixty 
days after the act became effective was 
anything but pleasant. The obvious 


remedy was to educate the principal fac- . 


tors to the necessity for a reasonable 
agreement. All medical societies in 
Massachusetts were therefore requested 
to send delegates to a conference with 
the Industrial Accident Board at the 
state house, and a similar conference 
was called of insurance companies do- 
ing business in Massachusetts. 

At the doctors’ conference, the indus- 
trial situation was presented in a bril- 
liant address by the chairman of the In- 
dustrial Accident Board, James B. Car- 
roll, of Springfield. Mr. Carroll’s ad- 
dress, reviewing the law and its prob- 
lems, alone went far toward convincing 
the doctors that the Industrial Accident 
Board, instead of attempting to degrade 
the medical profession, was rather at- 
tempting to work out an important prob- 
lem in a humane, friendly and just way. 
A bulletin of this meeting has been pub- 
lished and may be had on application to 
the medical advisory board. 

As a result of this meeting, a medical 
advisory board was named. Following 
an investigation, it agreed on certain 
fundamentals which, after being sub- 
mitted to the insurance companies and 
somewhat modified by them, have been 
generally accepted. A summary of 
these recommendations indicates the 


broad view that a group of medical men 
can take of an industrial proposition. 

They consider it inexpedient to havea 
medical man on the Industrial Accident 
Board. In their opinion it would be 
better for a semi-judicial board to em- 
ploy such medical services as might be 
needed. They recommended a consult- 
ing surgeon or surgeons, not hitherto 
provided for under the law.  Inas- 
much as a good deal of the difficulty 
came from the doctors not being in 
touch with the insurance companies, 
they suggested that “the insurance com- 
panies should provide suitable blanks so 
that physicians could notify the company 
when they took a case for treatment.” 
They recommended 
should encourage all reputable physicians 
to render services in accident cases, pro- 
vided they were willing to render such 
services upon a reasonable basis, “and 
that the accident board’ should provide 
for medical referees by districts.” 

On the matter of fees, the committee 
recommended “that the fees paid by 
the company should not be less than 
the average minimum fee in the 
locality in which the service is ren- 
dered; and that in this connection 
“the accident board should make ar- 
rangements under which the insurance 
companies should co-operate, so that 
any physician whose bill is in dispute 
may appear before a representative of 
the accident board within a reasonable 
distance of his home. . . . Specialists rec- 
ognized by the profession as such, should 
receive special rates for their work, pro- 
vided the case requires special skill.” 

While the business relation of the doc- 
tors to the act is most important, there 
are many other medical problems. The 
two weeks’ waiting period during which 
injured employes receive medical and 
surgical attention but no compensation, 
was placed in the act to prevent malin- 
gering, one of the disagreeable and ap- 
parently inevitable developments of any 


scheme of workmen’s compensation. 
German and English medical  lit- 
erature teems with discussion of 


malingering and valetudinarianism which 
seem to be debasing moral standards 
and actually attacking the physical 
stamina of the people. In Germany 
many wage-earners have Rentenempfan- 
ger (receiver of insurance pay) printed 
on their cards. In Silesia experienced 
pensioners have been found who give in- 
struction in neurasthenia. In every 
European country where workmen’s 
compensation laws are in effect, it is 
charged that the waiting rooms in the 
hospitals are centers of education as to 
how to “beat the law.” It is reasonable 
to expect in the United States that this 
experience will be repeated. 

While these evils have not been 
strongly manifested during the first 
year of the act in Massachusetts, there 
are indications that they are problems of 
the future to be studied and guarded 
against. But though it is proper to 
provide against malingering by a two 
weeks’ waiting period, the workingman 
honestly injured for a period up to two 
weeks should not be deprived of his 
half-pay during that time. When in- 
capacity lasts for two or more weeks, 
compensation should date from the day 


“that the board — 


of injury. Where an injury is of such 
a character as to require medical atten- 
tion for months, doctors’ bills may 
amount to more than the half pay, and 
the family be left destitute. 

Mere mention of all the medical prob- 
lems connected with the act would re- 
quire more space than I am allowed. 
There is need for an observation hospital, 
under the control of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board, for general use in certain 
classes of cases, the cost to be assessed 
pro rata among the insurance companies; 


a scheme for observation is needed for . 


cases in which compensation is claimed 
for an excessive period. Under one- 
company control this would have been 
possible; under present circumstances it 
is most difficult. 

An economical and efficient adminis- 
tration of the act should provide that 
for an employe incapacitated by indus- 
trial accident for his usual employment, 
suitable work within his ability to per- 
form should be procured. This would 
require ultimately some co-operation 
with the Free State Employing Bureau. 

Another feature of the case which 
may require consideration is the num- 
ber of industrial cases for which one 
man may contract the care on behalf 
of the insurance company; on the other 
hand many hospitals are overcrowded 
and what may properly be considered 
adequate treatment for ordinary cases 
is no longer adequate treatment under 
the meaning of the industrial act, 
which deals not with theoretical cures, 
but with cures of functional disorders, 
which prevent the man assuming his 
wage-earning capacity. This may re- 
quire modification of the number of 
beds in a hospital that one man may be 
justly entitled to care for, and it may 
also lead to the establishment of sep- 
arate out-patient departments in which 
industrial cases may be treated. 


The Question of Fees 


Fee tables have been advocated as a 
solution of the medical problem. The 


objection to this is that all people in- | 


sured are not of the same wage-earning 
capacity, and that, as recommended by 
the medical advisory committee, fees ‘for 
medical services should not be less than 
the average minimum fee of the locality 
in which the services are rendered. 
Where the wages of the workers are 
high, it is not unreasonable that a higher 
fee be paid for increased responsibility. 


Boiled down, this means that the doctor — 
sliding scale of | 


should continue his 
charges, but on an industrial basis. 


The doctors and the insurance men | 
in Massachusetts are seemingly beginning — 


to realize that in the long run the inter- 
ests of wage-earner, employer, insurance 


companies, medical men, and community ~ 
The difficulties incident to — 


are identical. 
human nature will arise for a long time 
to embarrass and hinder the fullest op- 
eration of the law, but speaking 
broadly, the situation today is much bet- 


ter than it was a year ago. Unless some- _ 
thing unforeseen occurs, it should con-— 


tinue to improve. It is fair to say that 
Massachusetts is working out satisfac- 
torily for the benefit of the whole coun- 


try this most important phase of work- 


men’s compensation. 


a OF A CHICAGO HOSPITAL—BY ROBERT McMURDY 


‘ To most PEOPLE the “Negro 
problem” means the problem of the 
Negro man. They do not realize how 
much graver is the problem of the 
Negro woman. But a moment’s reflec- 
tion will bring to mind the tragedy of 
her condition. 

_ Not the least cruel of the incidents 
of slavery was her loss of home and 
family life and consequently of a normal 
point of view. Even now in these days 
of so-called freedom, normal existence 
is difficult for the colored woman to at- 
tain; for fate still decrees that she make 
what progress she can in spite of odds 
for which her race is not to blame. 
She must strive against a tradition of 
immorality (a tradition assumed to be 
conclusive), against a prejudice which 
closes to her the door of nearly every 
employment that could ensure her pro- 
gress and _ self-development, against 
wretched environment, and against a 
poverty almost hopeless in such circum- 
stances. Rarely as yet are the learned 
professions open to colored women. 
Only here and there is there opportunity 
for them in industrial positions, or in 
dress-making, millinery, and other lines 
of business. : 

In the fine arts, transcendent genius 
has won recognition; but the artistic in- 
a undeniably present in the race, 


as yet undeveloped. The one door 
mly too widely open before her is the 
door of vice. Reports show. that Negro 
en are employed in large numbers 
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s maids or housekeepers in places of 
l-fame, and are sooner cr later drag- 
ed downward. And in many cities the 


Nora WOMEN AS TRAINED NURSES, EXPERIMENT 
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segregated vice district is located in the 
Negro section.. 

Certainly students of the Negro ques- 
tion have difficulties in finding any path 
through the woods which promises a 
way out. Yet gradually they are dis- 
covering a few lines of broken branches 
which seem to indicate the trails, and 
now and then a clear vista shows the 
way. One such vista is the vocation 
of the trained nurse. For this work 
nature has endowed the Negro woman, 
and race experience laid sound founda- 
tions. Add to natural qualifications the 
discipline of scientific training, and 
there results for the colored woman a 
means of skilled employment. Such an 
aim possesses both a human and a pa- 
triotic aspect; and its accomplishment 
is a fact of interest and significance. 

For instan¢e, visit the Hope Day 
Nursery, in New York. Here in kinder- 
garten hours you will see some of the 
most appealing pickaninnies to be found 
outside a frame. Here are Italian chil- 
dren too, who have not yet imagined 
such a thing as race prejudice—lItalian- 
Americans accepting benevolence from 
Negroes! The nursery, maintained by 
Negroes to fill a need among their own 
people, was started by an enthusiastic, 
unassuming colored woman who gave 
up a lucrative position as private nurse 
to lend help in the upward struggle of 
her people, and who has recently taken 
up a yet larger work in the San Juan 
Hill region. She will tell you concern- 
ing her preparation, “I was educated as 
a trained nurse at Provident Hospital 
in the ‘black belt’ of Chicago.” 


In one of your Georgia trips you 
might meet a colored woman who is 
nursing in Atlanta. Her story is one 
of ambition and struggle: “My mother 
was a washerwoman. I left the ironing- 
table, went to the industrial university 
in which Dr. DuBois is a leading in- 
fluence. I learned to be a printer. At 
this trade I earned enough to take the 
course in dress-making, to complete the 
academic work, and later to graduate as 
a nurse. I heard of Provident Hospital, 
in Chicago, gained admission, was 
graduated, and returned to work among 
my own people.” 

In an institution for white people lo- 
cated in a large city of Iowa, is a col- 
ored physician and teacher. From oth- 
ers rather than from himself you can 
best learn of his achievement. Coming 
north from Texas, he took his medical 
course at Northwestern. At an exami- 
nation for the position of interne, he 
passed first, leaving in the rear 25 white 
men, and was appointed to the only hos- 
pital in the Northwest which admits col- 
ored men to its staff. He himself will 
tell you gladly of the hospital and its 
work, of its fund from which he drew 
enough to start in surgical practice, re- 
paying the loan from his first case. He 
owes his start to Provident Hospital. 

The hospital is really and distinct- 
ively a Negro enterprise. Founded 
twenty years ago with the purpose of 
affording colored women the nurse’s 
training, it was then the only institution 
of its kind in this country, except the 
government hospital, Freedmen’s, at 
Washington. Through its earlier years 
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it was managed by colored people, and 
even to this time members of both races 
are on staff and board of trustees. It 
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GROUP OF COLORED NURSES IN FRONT OF PROVIDENT HOSPITAL, CHICAGO. 


is supported largely by colored people. 
Its endowment started from the pathetic 
bequest of an old colored woman who, 
dying, had just fifty dollars to leave 
after providing for her burial. Her 
direction was, “Give it to two charities 
established for my people, one-half go- 
ing to Provident Hospital.” To this 
“Wwidow’s mite” have been added gener- 
ous gifts from friends of all races 
sympathizing with the aim of Provident 
and enthusiastic over its splendid record 
of achievement. It has graduated over 
118 nurses and has now in training 25 
colored women. 

These nurses are from twenty-four 
states, Canada, the West Indies, and 
Poland. From the Provident Training 
School many have gone into institutional 
work, especially in the South. One 
graduate established the training school 
at ‘Tuskegee which others have carried 
on. Another was in sole charge of 
Provident and managed it with distin- 
guished success. Still another has been 
for two years the head of the Freed- 
man’s Hospital Training School. Two 
have become physicians; three are in 
the Visiting Nurses’ Association, with 
a record of. having cared for more than 
5,200 people in the three years of their 
connection. The hospital has cared for 
a total of more than 14,000 patients in 
‘the wards; 88,000 in the dispensary. 
These patients have not been Negroes 
only but of all races. Connected with 
the dispensary is a laboratory con- 
ducted by nurses and devoted to the 
problem of skillfully feeding infants. A 
children’s clinic is held by the staff 
doctors; and during the summer,.a fresh 
air tent is erected on the hospital roof 
where scores of babies find in hot wea- 
ther their only chance for life. 

But do these colored women really 
make efficient nurses? An answer may 
be found in the words of Sophie P. 
Palmer after a month’s visit at Provi- 
dent : 


“From the standpoints of order, 
dignity, and technical skill the nursing 
force of this hospital seems to compare 
more than favorably with hospitals of 


the same size and class in other cities 
where the nursing service is composed 
of white women.” 

Opportunities exist for comparing the 
work of these colored nurses with that 
of nurses in other schools.. When the 
Provident students took their training 
in dietetics at Northwestern University 
their record was in no way inferior to 
that of the white students; in similar 
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classes of the School of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences, they took the lead. Re- 
cently a graduate took a civil service 
examination in Chicago. Failing at the) 
Arst test, she passed later at the head of 
fy class of fifty-four. And these nurses. 
hot only maintain their average but 
show in crises the skill, endurance, and’ 
devotion which is rightfully expected 
from the nurse, regardless of her 
color. 

Lately a boy was hurried to the hos- 
pital gravely ill with pneumonia. The 
telegraph summoned his parents from) 
the East. His mother, a southern bred: 
woman, rebelled at his surroundings,’ 
but the boy was too ill to be moved. 
Between life and death he wavered for 
days. The doctors gave him up. But 
the Negro nurse refused to yield. For 
thirty-six hours she fought for his life 
with every known means, hardly leav- 
ing his bedside, and taking not an in- 
stant’s rest. Finally the nurse’s devo- 
tion and skill won a two-fold victory: 
disease was conquered in the child and 
a life-long prejudice was conquered in 
the mother’s heart. | 

What is after all the deepest signifi- 
cance of Provident Hospital: The actual 
work within its wards; the skilled em- 
ployment which its scientific training 
places within the reach of colored 
women, or the influence it radiates, 
through the association of races in its 
work upon one of the very grave prob- 
lems of this country? 


QUENCY—BY MARGARET OTIS 


‘ NOTHER LABORATORY OF RESEARCH IN DELIN- 


THE newer penology recognizes 
its need of aid from _ psychology. 
Many institutions for delinquents have 
laboratories for the study of their path- 
ological cases. East institution attacks 
the problem from its individual point of 
view, and each adds its quota to the 
sum total of scientific investigation. 

The work at Bedford Hills, N. Y., 
and at the Men’s Reformatory of In- 
diana, is well known, for these insti- 
tutions were leaders in the movement. 
Dr. Goddard’s work at Vineland has 
established the possibility of grading 
persons of different mental capacity; 
Dr. Weidensall, at Bedford Hills, is 
working on the problem of diagnosing 
criminal cases; and recently the board 
of trustees of the State Home for 
Girls at Trenton, N. J., has established 
a department of psychological research 
based upon child study. A careful an- 
alysis is made of the history of each 
girl admitted to the home, and a diag- 
nosis given of her mental and physi- 
cal conditions and of her mental and 
moral characteristics. Ultimately, it is 
believed, the feeble-minded and those of 
the insane type, can be weeded out, 
thus making the training which the 
home offers more available for girls of 
normal mentality. Another result 
should be a broadening of the school 
training, in order the better to adapt it 
to the different tendencies and capaci- 
ties of the pupils. 

It is found that in Trenton, as in 
many state institutions, girls of all 


sorts and conditions are housed to- 
gether; the flotsam and jetsam of so- 
ciety, the incorrigible, the merely un- 
fortunate, the dull and backward, the 
unschooled, the clever but depraved, 
and the mentally deficient, are jumbled 
together—a scrap-heap of humanity, 
And the institution is called upon to 
sort them out, to educate them, reform 
them, and turn them out into life again, 
self-sustaining and useful citizens, 

The superintendent, Mrs. Mansell, 
has long felt that the numbers of fee- 
ble-minded and of mentally abnormal, 
were steadily increasing, so that a large 
proportion of girls were not adapted to 
the training of the home. The: great- 
est problem is, at present, girls of the 
sub-normal type. Docile, amiable, phys- 
ically attractive, they may yet be in- 
capable of meeting the responsibilities 
of life or of resisting temptation. Un- 
der existing laws they cannot be hel 
unless they have actually committe 
crime, yet if left to their own devices, 
they will certainly prove dangerous to 
society; and they should therefore re- 
ceive custodial care. 

On admittance to the home each girl 
is sent to the laboratory where prelim 
inary tests are made; the Binet age i 
found and physical measurements ar 
taken. The Healy tests are also us 
Later tests for memory, learning an 
attention are applied. Association tes 
are used where mental derangement 
suspected. The girl is encouraged t 
tell her own story. The manner of te 
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Social Agencies 


ing reveals her character, as the expres- 
sions she uses show her moral ideals, 
her views of life and habitual mode of 
thought. Not all this can be brought 
out at one interview, but she comes at 
frequent intervals until a fairly accur- 
ate judgment of her case can be made. 
On the basis of this study recommend- 
ation is made as to her treatment and 
| employment and efforts made to rem- 
edy physical defects as far as possible. 


— 


Classification of Inmates 


x At the outset a statistical study of 
the mental calibre of the girls was in- 
: 


stituted and a three-fold classification 
adopted. 


In Class 1 are put the un- 
questionably feeble-minded. 


In Class 2 
are included girls who might pass for 
normal but who are really high-grade 
morons. Class 3 contains those who are 
considered normal. Only 25 per cent 
of 172 cases examined can be called 
normal beyond question. Of the others, 
445 per cent fell in Class 1, and 30 per 
cent in Class 2. Thus 75 percent of 
the number examined are practically 
_ pathological cases. These include near- 
ly all the white girls in the home. 
These girls would be a great care in 
‘ any normal home and a greater care 
-in homes of the poor and ignorant. 
_ Massed together in one institution they 
make, for those responsible for their 
training, a well-nigh impossible task. 


The border line cases (Class 2), 
where abnormality is largely inevident, 
are a serious danger to themselves, to 
their homes, and to society. Lucia D., 
Pa not uncomely little Italian girl of 
sixteen, was committed for theft and 
brought into the laboratory for exam- 
ination. It was impossible to tell, mere- 
ly from talking with her, that she was 
not a fully responsible child. The tests 
_ showed, however, that she was not only 
deficient in mental grasp but had other 
striking peculiarities. She complained 
_ continually of a pain in her side, though 
no physical cause for pain was _discov- 
ered. She was unhappy, had a delusion 
of persecution and said she wished to 
die. She was removed to a_ hospital 
for the insane, where, with kind treat- 
“ment, she improved to such an extent 
- that a position as maid in the institution 
was given her. In this way she can 
earn her own living, but will always 
need supervision and care. 

Another case is that of Gertrude S. 


ee ae 


_who forged several small checks 
amounting to $65. Though ability to 
commit a successful forgery would 


seem to imply a high degree of intel- 
ligence, Gertrude is a moron. She says 
‘she spent the money on moving-picture 
shows. As an inmate of the institution 
she is amiable and easy to manage, but 
she comes from a family of degener- 


a? on her intellect as well as on her 
mice: 

Of course, there are all grades of in- 
telligence among girls who are not men- 
tally deficient; many are dull, many un- 
ucated, and many really bright and 
lever, have traveled far on the road 
towards depravity; but in dealing with 
these the institution does not encounter 
the stone wall of actual mental defect. 
On studying the histories of the girls 


| 


- 


ates and the heredity taint has fastened 


as they come up for examination, it is 
found that one of the principal causes 
of a girl’s degradation is the lack of a 
good mother’s care. Few of the girls 
at the Home have had good mothers, 
Their stories are no mother at all, a 
step-mother, or an immoral mother, 
These are typical life stories: 

Girls own mother, is dead; influence 
of her home environment encouraged 
her to be lazy and to steal. 

Separation of the girl’s parents 
caused a breaking up of the household; 
the father committed the child, a de- 
fective, to the home. 


Mother illiterate and demented; 
brother in a réform school; both chil- 
dren stole. 

Child has a stepmother; father im- 
prisoned; bad heredity and environ- 
ment. 

Girl has a foster mother; her own 
mother is intemperate and immoral: 
father unknown. 

Mother is illiterate and intemperate; 
has been in prison; father is dead; the 
charge against the girl is shop-lifting. 

Father is dead and mother in poor- 
house. 

Mother is intemperate, illiterate and 
kept a disorderly house; father is dead. 

Of the 155 cases examined only about 
one-fourth can be said. to have had 
fairly respectable mothers, and even in 
these cases more thorough knowledge 
would probably reveal home defects. 

These laboratory methods are, further, 
definite steps towards vocational guid- 
ance. Each girl’s capability is studied 
to determine in what way she can best 
fit into work in the world. 

A case in point is that of Jennie G.,, 
who has fair intellect. She has been 
encouraged to study shorthand and will 
soon go out among friends where she 
can continue her study and obtain an 
office position. 

In many instances the effort to re- 
establish a normal girl in the world is 
made more difficult by the attitude of 
her parents. Rosey A. was born in Ger- 
many and came to this country when 
four years old with her foster parents. 
She was a bright child and went through 
the seventh grade at school. Her foster 
mother could not understand her and 
could not break her will. She was con- 
sidered obstinate and stubborn, was pun- 
ished severely and ran away. The pro- 
bation officers could not master the case 
so she was sent to the home. Away 
from her mother and leading a regular 
life, she was soon in better physical con- 
dition, and on examination was found 
capable of benefitting by an education 
and desirous of continuing her school 
work. She has been placed in the coun- 
try with kind people who will help her 
with her schooling. 

So in the case of Gladys R., committed 
to the home by her father as incorri- 
gible. Several times she was placed 
with good families, but each time came 
back to the institution a disappointment. 
At her last place she was with diffi- 
culty prevented from committing suicide, 
and sat without clothing before an open 
window in the hope that she might con- 
tract pneumonia. Yet tests show her to 
be perfectly normal. A careful inquiry 
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into the circumstances of her home life 
indicated that she had been cruelly 
treated, and that she was not adapted 
to the domestic service into which her 
parents tried to force her, 

A noted psychologist who became in- 
terested in Gladys comments thus on her 
case: “I consider Gladys simply an or- 
dinary young woman, of rather more 
than average intelligence, determined to 
get the most out of life and with no 
financial resources to obtain pleasures 
and occupations adequate to engage her 
interest. I should like to see the experi- 
ment tried of finding her an occupation 
where she can use her mental abilities. 
I consider her entirely unsuited for do- 
mestic service.” An opening of the sort 
recommended has been found for Gladys 
and she will be given every chance to 
forget her early misfortune and become 
a credit to herself. 


A Case of Bad Disposition 


A case wherein diagnosis was difficult, 
but where the results of treatment were 
extremely interesting is furnished by 
Marie L. Mental defect was suspected, 
but she proved to be merely a case of 
bad disposition which care and the right 
environment might help. The _ illigiti- 
mate child of a man of good family, 
Marie was sent to the home~ several 
years ago, on charge of vagrancy. She 
rebelled against her fate and was so ill- 
tempered and unmanageable that she 
was repeatedly punished and seemed un- 
able to earn her discharge. Psycholo- 
gical tests showed that not her mind, 
but her disposition, was at fault, and 
moreover revealed the fact that she was 
more than ordinarily suggestible. It was 
decided to try using suggestion as a 
means of helping Marie to curb her 
temper. A card was given her inscribed, 
“T believe I can learn self-control.” 
When next tempted to be saucy she 
caught sight of the card and repressed 
the angry words that rose to her lips. 
One victory led to another. The young 
girl’s intensely suggestible nature clung 
to the sentence on the card as to some 
magic rubric, and in a few weeks she 
seeemed so much improved than an 
opening for work was found for her, 
The following letter gives some indica- 
tion of her mental caliber as well as of 
her subsequent progress: 


Dear Dr. Otis: 

At last I have a chance to sit down 
and write to you and thank you for the 
beautiful Christmas present. Tt was 
lovely. And what a beautiful motto. If 
I could only get that down in my mind 
and my heart and live up to it why then 
I believe I should be perfect. 

I am going to business college and 
take a course in stenography. I have 
to pay $4 a month and I am to take a 
six months’ course. Must close and get 
dinner ready. With love and hoping to 
hear from you soon, 

Lovingly yours, 
Marie. 


The Trenton experience, young as it 
is, may be said to have given already 
some indications of the value of the 
psychological laboratory, supplemented 
by the vocational bureau, in public re- 
formatory institutions. 
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THE SEEKER 
MARGUERITE OGpEN BiGELow in the Boston 
Congregationalist 


Poverty asked, “Will it cost too much?” 
Mammon asked, “Will it pay?” : 

And Scholarship, “Is the measure wise, 
And are you sure of the way?” 

Statesmanship, “Can we find the time 
To finish before the night?” 

But when the Seeker had heard them all 
He only asked, “Is it right?” 


Poverty said, “I cannot help, 
For my pockets are not filled.” 
Mammon said, “That land must wait 
Till my own broad fields are tilled.” 
Scholarship, “If I lend a hand, 
Too much, I fear, I shall miss”; 
And Statesmanship, “There are other things 
Of as large import as this.” 


But the Seeker, poor and of little power, 
All untried and untaught, 
Bearing only the knowledge proud 
That his heart could not be bought, 
Turned his face to a rugged path, 
Far from the world’s delight, 
And only said, “Come death, come day, 
Profit or loss, I fight!” 


, Colliers 


HE spirit that animates the chairman 

of the Industrial Relations Commission 
and will be a big factor in the work of 
that body, is revealed by George Creel in 
Colliers for October 18, in an interview 
with Frank P. Walsh of Kansas City. 


“As I see ‘it,’ Walsh told Creel, 


“the first and most essential thing for 
the commission to do is to adopt the 
open mind as its trade-mark. Rich and 
poor must be heard alike, and no group, 
party, or school of thought shall be re- 
jected without a hearing. What we are 
instructed to ascertain is the cause of in- 
dustrial dissatisfaction, and it is our sol- 
emn duty to seek in every place, take 
truth where we find it, and deduce con- 
clusions from facts without regard to 
the institutions and the traditions that 
may be shattered.” 


With admirable succinctness are summed 
up the things that Mr. Walsh believes 
should be objects of inquiry. First will 
come 


“the facts about wages, the facts about 
unions, the facts about employers’ asso- 
Ciations, and the facts about the laws 
that the people have made to govern these 
two classes. Our next step is to take 
strikes, lockouts, and boyéotts apart and 
see what makes the wheels go round. 
Not causes exactly,” he explained, “that 
is, not primarily. What we want in this 
connection is full information as to meth- 
ods of avoiding them and the methods of 
adjusting them after they have failed to 
be avoided. In plain words, what is the 
established machinery for the settlement 
of disputes, the redressing of grievances, 
and the making of readjustments ? Is 
there any better machinery in use else- 
where. 


“Facts! Facts! That’s what we 
want! That’s what we've lacked! And 
around us all the time, fairly begging 
to be collected! 

“There are very definite indications of 
an immigration problem. On one hand 
we have a determined group eager to 
shut the gates entirely or else to inter- 
pose barriers in the shape of literacy 
tests, while against them stands another 
group that fights restriction and declares 
that ignorance is not a crime. What do 
we really know about it all? 

“Living wage has come to be as much 
of a catch phrase as infant industries 
and pauper labor of Europe. What ts 
a living anyway? I know what it is for 
me, and that’s all. Progress has made 
many new pleasures and privileges, and 
these must be shared equitably. There 
is neither sense nor justice in the calm 
assumption that the refinements and 
beauties of life are only capable of being 
enjoyed by a certain upper class, and 
that the mass of people have no higher 
aspirations than a full belly, a warm 
back, and a sheltered head. 

“Industrial training, vocational guid- 
ance, blind-alley trades, the hideousness 
of slums, the curse of involuntary pov- 
erty . . . all things that must be looked 
into, for in them we may find germs of 
class hate and reason for discontent.” 

“The commission’s search for the 
causes of industrial dissatisfaction, must 
not and will not stop short of the judic- 
ial system and the judiciary. I feel now, 
just as L have always felt, that the com- 
mission can do nothing more important 
than to make a study of the decisions of 
the courts of last resort in the United 
States, State and Federal, with a view 
to determining the truth or falsity of 
the claim that they have been uniformly 
in favor of property rights and against 
human rights.” 


* * * 


ASUCCESSFUL attempt at communal 

co-operation is embodied in The 
Trenton Idea (The Common Cause, civic 
journal of the city of Rochester) and may 
be of interest to other communities of the 
type of Trenton. Says The Common,Cause: 


“The Trenton Idea” obliterates the 
established legal, but imaginary, line be- 
tween the town and the country. It ex- 
tends the zone of activity from the cen- 
tral point of the real town, to the cir- 
cumference of the community at large. 
It ignores the tendency to confine the 
trade and commercial activities within 
the limits of the town or city, and works 
to the end that the interests of all are 
the interests of each. It includes both 
business and social activities of life, and 
gives vent and direction to the urban 
and suburban energies of the town and 
the farm. 

With this range of thought clearly be- 
fore them, the members of the Trenton 
Commercial Club agreed to inaugurate a 
new campaign for membership. The new 
Commercial Club was to contain not 
only the citizens of the town of Trenton, 
but also the farmers who resided within 
the circumference of the sphere of com- 


mon welfare, within whose bounds “The 
Trenton Idea” was to operate. 

‘This campaign for membership was 
decidedly successful. With a previous 
membership of only 150 members, all of 
whom were residents of the city of Tren- 
ton, the organization grew to nearly 500 
citizens of the greater city of Trenton. 
The total membership was about half 
farmers, scattered in every direction 
within radii of twenty miles of the center 
of the idea. Thus could it truly be said 
that according to “The Trenton Idea,’ 
Trenton has a population of 20,000 in- 
stead of 7,000. The organization, fully 
representing the territory in which it 
thrives, became a chamber of agriculture 
and commerce. 


* * * 


TN an article on The Prevention of Dis- 
ease in American Children (The Child, 
London, England), Dr. C. E. McCombs, of 
the Training School for Public Service of 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, finds much of encouragement in the 
steps already taken for child welfare. 


Programs for child welfare should 
not be discussed solely in medical meet- 
ings. or among associations of physi- 
cians or social service workers whose in- 
terest in these matters is apt to be aca- 
demic. They should be discussed in 
meetings of labour unions, fraternal or- 
ders, churches, museums, public schools, 
clubs of all kinds, social, civic, religious. 
They should be incorporated in every 
proposal of reform, every party plat- 
form, and urged at every convention 
where people meet, from the conven- 
tions of the Travelling Men’s Associa- 
tion to the conventions of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Educa- 
tion, education, and yet more education 
should be the aim of every agency inter- 
ested in the promotion of health, and 
when once knowledge replaces ignorance 
many of the evils, which now appear so 
menacing to the health of children will 
have sunk into insignificance. 


A MESSAGE FROM ITALY 
MarGaret WIppEMER in The Century 


There was a white bird lighted on the sill 
That sang of Italy. 
All day the great bands whirled along the 
mill 
And pale girls languidly 
Wound the long skeins that do not ever 
end, 
And nothing saw or heard, 
Only one heart flew back to sun and friend 
And freedom with the bird. 


Doves by the broken fountain in the square 
Cooed at her small brown feet. 

There was wide sky and love and laughter 

there, 

And the ‘soft wind was sweet; 

The long days ran, like little children, free 
In that blue, sunny air, 

Life did not labor hushed and measuredly, 
There was not gold or care. 


The close heat pulsed, unsweetened by the 


sun, 
And the blind walls again 
Penned her to tasks unending, unbegun, 
Monotony and pain; 
But all Ly day her feet paced with gay 
wil 
Her child-heart circled free. 
There was a white dove lighted on the ssl 
That cooed of Italy. 


| 

A* Mrs. Kelley points out (p. 154) admira- 
i \ tion is due the Red Cross and the Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society for skill in reuniting 
the families which were scattered among the res- 
cuing vessels following the Volturno disaster. 
For example, the three little children who shared 
her cabin have now been restored to their parents 
im spite of difficulties which at first seemed over- 
whelming. Their photographs are published on 
the cover of this issue of THz Surveyv—Frolke 
Grossmann, a boy of four years, Hungarian- 
German-Jewish; and two little Polish girls, Lud- 
wicka Anushka Jawicka, three and a half years, 
and Gelke Drobka, five years old. From Friday 
morning, when they were put aboard the Kroon- 
Jand until Thursday night when the Kroonland’s 
passengers landed in New York, all efforts failed 
to elicit the name, age, home or destination of 
any of the three. 


FTER they had been a few days at the 
Nurses’ Settlement, a faithful worker— 
‘speaking Polish and Yiddish, German and English 
—gained the confidence of the little folk and dis- 
entangled these items: Frolke, the little boy known 
on the Kroonland as ‘‘William the Silent,’’ told 
the pet names of his sisters: Feige, Dvere and 
Channach, and the first names of his father and 
mother, Assher and Bruche, and his own name, 
Frolke. When these were published in Vorwaerts 
and Wahrheit, the boy’s father—a prosperous 
butcher in a neighboring city—appeared with an 
unquestionable photograph of his little son, and 
claimed his own. The reunion of this household 
noted in THe Survey of November 1 [page 
105]. 
_ Gelke’s confidences enabled the Red Cross to 
place her as a member of a family which had been 
taken back to Europe and would reach New York 
on October 26. 
_ Ludwicka Anushka’s family had been distribut- 
ed among three ships. Her mother, taken to 
Philadelphia on the Seidlitz, was brought to the 
ettlement on Friday morning, after a week’s 
separation from her child. But her baby boy of 
eleven months, and Johann, aged six years, had 
gone back to Europe and returning westward 
were landed at Halifax on Saturday, October 25, 
whither mother and little daughter journeyed to 
meet them on the way to Cape Breton, where 
e father, working in the mines, awaited them. 
The story of how these three little waifs of 
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the sea were rescued from the burning Volturno 
and brought over the Kroonland’s side—Frolke, 
head downward, the cord slipping from beneath 
his arms and catching his ankles,—how Mrs. Kel- 
ley took them into her cabin and brought them 
to New York,—and how her associates in the 
Nurses’ Settlement gathered them into their 
arms and their hearts—yes, and their nurses’ 
bags too, for measles had broken out among 
them—is a story of rescue and shelter as pictur- 
esque as the most dashing sea tale. 


UT it is the larger problem of security and 
seamanship at sea which the woman who 
mothered these children sets forth as the chal- 
lenge of a modern Samaritanism. First to suc- 
cor these little wayfarers, the secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League is equally alert to 
call for a public opinion to make the road of the 
sea safe. 

The disaster has turned the scales in the United 
States Senate in favor of the seamen’s measure 
for which one of the rare men of our generation 
and century has put in twenty years of his life— 
Andrew Furuseth,—the man who gathered up the 
roving, foot-loose, voleanic sea and shore workers 
of the Pacific coast into one of the strong labor 
organizations of the day and who at Washington 
has all but single-handed fought the steamships 
interests, Congress after Congress, in the name 
of safety and the rights of American seamen. 

Sea workers have suffered under the disability 
of laws and customs dating back generations to 
the days when even impressment was looked upon 
as a patriotic act. Engineering experts and catas- 
trophes have shown us how safety at sea has 
failed to keep pace with the change in size and 
speed and motive power of the steamships. 
In Tue Survey of May 4, 1912, George McPher- 
son Hunter of the American Seamen’s Institute 
brought out our kindred failure to adjust sea- 
men’s rights to the new day—the long slow 
story of combating, crimping, blood money, ship- 
floggings, arrest without warrant, and the denial 
to seamen of the right of habeas corpus. To 
Furuseth their present disabilities are a survival 
of slavery; the La Follette bill means to him the 
abolition of slavery. It covers not only the num- 
ber of seamen required to man a vessel and what 
might be called a ‘‘housing code for ship work- 
ers,’’ but revolutionizes the whole system of ar- 
rest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion. 
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However the Socialists may chafe at the hold 
this old individualist has on national conventions 
of organized labor, they love and respect the man 
beyond measure; however the steamship com- 
panies may combat his demands as wrong and 
subversive, they know they are dealing with a 
man w hose integrity is beyond question, whose 
consummate abilities are given open-handedly to 
his fellows, while he lives on seamen’s wages. 


ITH the impetus of the Titanic disaster, 

Furuseth’s measure passed the House last 
session. It was mutilated beyond recognition in 
the Senate and vetoed by President Taft. In the 
new Congress Senator La Follette has ardently 
championed it in the Senate, where it met the op- 
position of another measure sponsored by Senator 
Nelson, which was reported on favorably by the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. The Departments 
of Commerce and Labor have both recommended 
the passage of the La Follette bill. The Volturno 
disaster was seized upon to press it home; fol- 
lowing a smashing speech by La Follette, the Sen- 
ate passed it, and the fight is now on again in 
the lower House. 

When the Volturno burned Furuseth said: 
‘“‘The Vulturno, unlike the Titanic, was fully 
provided with lifeboats, but, like the Titanic 
she was unprovided with a sufficient number 
of skilled men. The one paramount 
thing which seems necessary at this time-is 
for Congress to pass laws which will insure 
skilled crews on every ocean-going vessel!’’ 


The provisions of the La Follette bill are de- 
tailed. It is difficult for landsmen to grasp the 
full significance of this new labor law of the sea. 
But readers of Tur Survey who recall how 
Furuseth’s prophecy, that just such a disaster as 
the Titanic would come upon us because of lack 
of boats, was fulfilled to the letter will be inclined 
to believe that his judgment has been bitterly con- 
firmed once more, in this matter of insufficient 
skilled seamen to man the boats. 

Such readers should turn their inclination into 
an immediate act and write their representatives 
in the lower House to support the seamen’s bill 
[S. 136]. 


HE syndicalist movement is new in Europe. 

It is newer still in America. But it is not 
so new that there has not been a brood of books 
on the subject within the last few months from 
American presses. 


Tur Survey has endeavored from time to time 
to bring out with such clarity as is possible the is- 
sues around which the movement has erystalized 
and gained a following both among revolutionary 
thinkers and among the rank and file of common 
labor to which it makes special appeal. 


In May, 1912, we published an interpretive ar- 
ticle by William E. Bolin, one of the most scholar- 
ly students of Socialism here and abroad, who has 
been familiar with the I. W. W. since its incep- 
tion. Later we published staff articles by James 
P. Heaton, on the trials growing out of the suc- 
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cessful Lawrence strike in which the leaders of 
the Industrial Workers of the World first came | 
into national prominence and in which their doc- 
trines came to clash in the courts with the in- 
dividualism of New England. Mary Brown Sum- | 
ner’s article in THE Survey of February, 1913, 
was the first presentation outside of a party 
periodical of the cleavage between the industrial- | 
ists—under Haywood—and the dominant politi-_ 
eal actionist wing, which resulted in,the ousting 
of the westerner from the exeeutive committee of 
the Socialist Party. Mr. Fiteh’s The I. W. W.,: 
an Out-law Organization showed the ‘‘excom- 
municated’’ wing in-action in the radical but ex- 
ceptionally peaceable, ‘and only fragmentarily | 
successful strike at Paterson. Last month we 
published a paper by Prof. John Graham— 
Brooks on The Real Trouble with the I. W. W. 

which puts the incisive eriticism of a detached 

student of this new uprising. 

We are fortunate in presenting in this 
issue a review of the year’s grist of books, writ- 
ten by Louis Levine whose earlier work The 
Labor Movement of France has been described 
by the Cambridge (University) Magazine as the 
best study yet made of American syndicalism. 
In the September Political Science Quarterly, Drg 
Levine published a postscript article, covering 
more recent developments. The reviewer himself 
took part in the revolutionary movement in Rus- 
sia and so has a sympathetic relation to this sub- 
ject. But the fact that Dr. Levine’s thesis met 
the severe test of examination for the doctorate 
before the faculty in political science of Colum- 
bia University is evidence of the scientific spirit 
and poise which are characteristic of his approach 
to what after all is as yet in philosophy, no less 
than in practice, a body of concepts developed 
only in part and even less understood. 


THE LABORER WHO REFUSES TO 
INVEST 

WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
OW often have we heard the economist’s 
platitude, capital is timid. If not treated 
well and protected it will be driven away. And 
what is our consternation when the danger of cap- 
ital’s moving away is imminent! | 

Not many who read Leon Stern’s article in Tu» 
Survey of November 1 will see in it any evidence 
that labor too is becoming sensitive. But the 
problem of the drifter—which is a problem of 
America and not alone of the Southwest—is noth- 
ing more than labor driven away, timid labor, that 
refuses to invest in an occupation which is not 
protected and which does not yield returns in the 
form of wages and conditions satisfactory to the 
employe. 

We are waking up. We used to think the driftd 
er—the floating laborer—was a tramp, a beggar, 
a man who did not want to work. But we are 
learning that the drifter is a work-seeker, 

The ‘‘moocher,’’ in the terms of the road, forms 
but a small minority of our floating laborers. 


! 
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Hoboes are not moochers. They work their way. 
But they refuse to work the moment they have 
acquired the ‘‘stake’’ that will give them a week 
or two of ‘‘life’’ in the city according to their 
standard. 

_ “Why should I take a steady job?’’ said a man 
who had held a responsible position as foreman 
in the Chicago stockyards. ‘‘lt will pay ten, 
eleven or at the most twelve dollars a week and 
I shall have to work long hours. Can < support 
a family on that? I make that much money in 
three or four days at odd jobs, or I can work in 
a camp for two or three weeks and have enough 
to gct along on and have a good time.”’ 


_ But this is not merely a hobo problem, although 
all drifters tend to approximate that type. Lum- 
ber jacks in the woods, laborers in mines, found- 
ries and construction gangs, and factory workers 
of all kinds, men, women and children, all refuse 
to work steadily, and instead, roam from place to 
place. The instability of the working force, the 
large ‘‘turnover’’ of employes is at once the mys- 
tery and the despair of the factory manager. In 
the country, too, the farmer can not hold his help. 
The hired man needed for six or seven months 
becomes ten or fifteen men each working a week 
or two. The whole problem is epitomized in the 
employer’s cry of exasperation, teard again and 
again in the busiest times by employment agents, 
‘Send me a man who has to work, a family man 
if you can.”’ 

_ We are making progress when we recognize 
that the drifter is a work-seeker, and that ignor- 
ance, fraud, misrepresentation and, above all, the 
lack of organization and intelligent direction in 
the search for work over a large country, are 
responsible for much of the maladjustment be- 
ween the demand for labor and the supply. 


~ But this is not the whole problem. It is true 
deed that casual and seasonal-employments con- 
stantly throw men out of employment and that 
most of them are blind in making connections with 
w occupations. But we must not overlook the 
ct that few of these laborers wait for the end 
the season to throw them out of work. The 
orkers are more casual than the jobs. The 
eater the demand for labor the more unstable 
hey become and the more they drift from place 
to place. 
The evils of ignorance and misrepresentation in 
e search for work can be eliminated. We must 
ognize that the government has a most im- 
tant function in distributing reliable informa- 
tion regarding opportunities for employment. 
' Public employment offices, created in most 
states as a sop to the laboring vote, need to be im- 
proved and.their work extended. When employes 
e placed under civil service regulations, and 
siness-like methods are installed in the offices, 
any evils will be removed that now attach to 
e migrations of seasonal and casual laborers. 
he free employment offices in Massachusetts and 
Visconsin already follow to their destinations 
e applicants who have been placed to ascertain 
‘the employment has been secured. They insist 
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that conditions shall be as represented. They 
also issue labor market bulletins to the press 
which describe actual conditions of labor supply 
and demand, and which serve to refute mislead- 
ing advertisements of employers and employment 
agencies. 

A movement is now on foot in the Middle West 
for the organization of an interstate association 
of public employment offices, and a convention has 
been called to meet in Chicago in December to 
arrange for co-operation in handling interstate 
labor and to work out uniform methods of man- 
agement and record-keeping. This association 
also aims to secure federal aid in dealing with 
migratory laborers. 


ITH the search for work organized by 

means of state and federal public employ- 
ment offices, with private employment agencies 
strictly regulated by the same authorities that 
manage the .public offices, with stringent laws 
against misleading advertisements, and with re- 
lable labor market reports widely distributed by 
the government, labor can be intelligently direct- 


- ed away from places and industries where de- 


mand is slackening, into channels where it is 
needed, and most of the untoward circumstances 
that beset the drifting work-seeker can be re- 
moved. 


But all this will not solve the problem of the 
drifter. It will merely enable him to secure em- 
ployment in another community when he quits or 
is laid off and it will protect him against fraud 
and extortion. Instead of drifting ignorantly it 
will enable him to roam about the country intelli- 
gently. It will make employment certain in the 
community to which he travels, but it will not 
make him stay there. It will merely make it 
easier for him to quit when pay day comes and 
to travel to the next town. 

How to stop the drifting, the incessant changing 
of places, the moving from town to town, when 
there is plenty of work at home—that is the im- 
portant phase of this problem which needs to be 
The spectacle of thousands of laborers 
roaming idle about the country, or working at 
odd jobs while employers are fairly begging for 
men, has been witnessed by employment agents 
throughout the country during the last two sum- 
mers. Could there be a greater menace to indus- 
trial stability and prosperity? If labor retaliates, 
as capital has done, and moves away or refuses to 
invest its labor power, then what will become of 
our industrial structure and the civilization built 
upon it? 

Every employer, every person who has had to 
deal with large numbers of laborers during the 
last two years will testify that more and more 
workers are refusing to work, that they are gravi- 
tating toward the roving, homeless life of the 
hobo. Perhaps there is no incentive to labor un- 
der present conditions. Perhaps the indictment 
so often hurled at Socialism that it will kill in- 
centive is applicable to present conditions. Could 
there be any more important probem for the fed- 
eral Commission on Industrial Relations to study? 


EIGHT BOOKS ON SYNDICALISM 


BOOK REVIEWS 


REVIEWED BY LOUIS LEVINE 


SYNDICALISM AND THE GENERAL STRIKE 


By Arthur D. Lewis. Small, May- 
nard & Co. 291 pp. Price $2.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $2.70. 


The stir created by 
the recent strike 
movements in Eng- 
land and in our own 
country has given rise 
to a considerable lit- 
erature in the Eng- 
lish language on syn- 
dicalism. The list re- 
viewed here is by no 
means _ exhaustive, 
though it probably 
contains the major 
part of recent English and American 
contributions to the subject.’ 

A demand for the new literature came 
so suddenly that publishers were for 
some time in a state of vexation, seeing 
a market which they could not supply, 
and authors made haste, in the fear of 
being too late. Not that there were no 
sources of information at the outbreak 
of what was considered syndicalism. 
Scattered throughout newspapers, maga- 
zines, convention reports, and pamphlets 
was a vast amount of real and first- 
hand information that had grown .with 
the growth of the syndicalist or indus- 
trialist movement both in England and 
America. But that literature, valuable 
and interesting because of the spirit 
that animated it, was inaccessible to the 
public. The public, as usual, was in 
need of an intellectual middleman. The 
latter stepped forward, and the result 
is a number of books of an expository 
and explanatory nature written by peo- 
ple who are not themselves syndicalists 
and who but seldom grasp the real 
‘spirit of syndicalism. 

Of the books enumerated in our list 
the first three were evidently destined 
for the general public, which is not at 
all, or very little, informed on the social 
movements of our day. Mr. Lewis’s 
book was, I believe, the first on the Eng- 
dish market, and bears all the traces of 
its premature birth. The author, 
though generally sympathetic towards 
the syndicalist movement, evidently 
had taken but little time to digest 
the new ideas, to systematize them, or 
to connect them logically in his own 
mind. Consequently, his book is un- 
“systematic and difficult to read. In his 
vehement desire to tell all about the 
sensational new movement, he is anxious 
to write of all countries, even if he 
is aware that he knows very little about 
them, and about all books, even if he is 
not sure that he understands them.’ 

p However, in those portions of the 

‘book which are quotations from French 


*See page 164. 
"Lewis: p. 70; p. 229. 
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and Italian syndicalist authors, Mr. 
Lewis’s book is valuable as a source of 
information. His two chapters on Sorel 
are accurate, though from a literary 
point of view they even outdo Sorel 
himself, who does not claim literary 
ability. But, it must be pointed out that 
Mr. Lewis has failed to grasp Sorel’s in- 
teresting idea of progress, 
—following Marx—is trying to prove in 
his Illusions du Progress is, that prog- 
ress in the economic world is continu- 
ous, while in the intellectual and moral 
world it is discontinuous. This is why 
there is.a connection between succes- 
sive economic systems, but a complete 
break between successive civilizations. 
This philosophically subtle idea is es- 
sential to Sorel’s way of thinking, for 
it is the basis of his view, that the work- 
ing class can and must reject all in- 
tellectual and moral solidarity with the 
bourgeoisie. 


THE NEW UNIONISM 


By André Tridon. B. W. Huebsch. 
198 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.08. 


A book in a class 
by itself is that from 
the pen of Mr. Tri- 
don. An avowed 
syndicalist or, as he 
terms it, a “new un- 
ionist,’ he speaks in 
the first person plural 
and makes his state- 
ments dogmatically, 
convinced evidently 
that the “new union- 
ist” owes no one an 
apology or an explanation. The book 
is undoubtedly in accord with modern 
geography, as it covers even countries 
but recently “put on the map.” Numer- 
ous quotations from well known syndi- 
calist writers and speakers form the 
major and better part of this superficial 
book. 

Most of the books mentioned above, 
as has already been pointed out, were 
written under special circumstances. 
Syndicalism had taken England and 
America by surprise, and its introduc- 
tion to the reading public was made 
largely under the auspices of those who 
knew it little and loved it less. Every 
new social movement goes through such 
a literary period which corresponds to 
its first real victory in life. But syndi- 
calism has already outgrown this stage 
of development, even in England and 
America. It has ceased to be a mys- 
tery and is becoming a social factor. 
It is becoming less important in its 
spectacular outbursts than in its per- 
manent activities. 

Accordingly, the intellectual interest 
in syndicalism must assume new forms. 
Instead of the general aspects of the 


Position of 
the 
New Unionist 


What Sorel | 


new theory, which have already become) 
familiar, attention is now turned to the 
more specific problems which arise oul 
of the growth of the movement. Such: 
matters will naturally be treated by the: 
men and women who are engaged in) 
the movement and to whom its prob- 
lems are part of life. The change is, 
to be welcomed, as readers will now 
for the first time have a chance to come! 
into direct contact with the spokesmen 
of the revolutionary labor movement 
and so get a direct impression of their 
way of thinking and feeling. 


AMERICAN SYNDICALISM—THE I. W. W. 


By John Graham Brooks. Macmillan 
Co. 264 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.60. 

Lewis’s 


Like Mr. is’s 
book, Mr, | 
Prof. Brooks study of American 


Brooks’s 
and the syndicalism is intend- 
I. W. W. ed for a wide and lay 
public. It differs rad- 
ically, however, from 
the former in style 
and manner of expo- 


THOR sition. Mr. Brooks 
i has a simple, con- 
crete, and easy style 


which makes the 
reading of his book a pleasure. His 
method of treatment is direct, and gives 
one a feeling of the vital importance 
of the subject; and there is a touch of 
realism which comes from personal con- 
tact of the author with the persons, 
conditions, and ideas which he describes, 

Still, in the more essential aspects 
Mr. Brooks’s book is disappointing. It 
does not fulfill its promise. As a study 
of American syndicalism it is inade- 
quate. One unfamiliar with the subject 
will hardly be able to form from it a 
clear mental picture of what the I.W. W. 
actually means. This general statement 
could be substantiated by a detailed 
analysis of chapters on the war of the 
classes, the general strike, sabotage, 
direct action, and violence. In none of 
the chapters does one find a description 
of the specific topic or a presentation 
of the theories and practices which 
characterize it. In fact, representative 
members of the Industrial Workers of 
the World have expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with the inadequate man- 
ner in which Mr. Brooks has treated 
the history, theory, and practices of 
this organization. 

In part, this may be due to the au- 
thor’s desire to emphasize his own point 
of view. He was evidently anxious to 
impress upon employers the necessity 
of a wider social outlook, as a means 
of checking the growth of revolutionary 
ideas. From this point of view, Mr. 
Brooks criticises throughout the phil- 
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osophy and methods of the I. W. W., 
though he recognizes their service as 
_“awakeners” of the social conscience of 
America. Still, in this commendable 
_ effort he lost sight of the more import- 
‘ant part of his task and indulged in 
comments at the expense of description. 
Regardless of its defects, however, Mr. 
Brooks’s book is interesting both as an 
explanation and as a comment.. 


_ THE MINIMUM WAGE AND SYNDICALISM 


E Stewart Kidd Co. 
136 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.07. 


_~ By James Boyle. 


is; 


Mr. Boyle’s little 
book has a somewhat 
misleading title, 
which is explained in 
the introduction. 

The author does not 
try to establish any 
connection between 
the minimum. wage 
and syndicalism or to 
treat either one of 
these subjects in the 

light of the other. 
book is a _ reproduction 
of somewhat revised articles on 
the two subjects, which appeared 
in successive weekly issues of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. The two chapters 
on syndicalism (covering about fifty 
pages of the book) are rather good. The 
author has succeeded in giving a suc- 
cinct statement of the main ideas of 
syndicalism and of the causes which led 
to its formation. He lays no claim to 
horoughness or originality. His ap- 
reciation of the movement appears, 
herefore, somewhat like a venture in 
unexplored regions. As Mr. Boyle puts 
it, “Syndicalism must be considered as 
“a temporary psychological hysterical 
“phenomenon” (p. 123). Its doom is 
sealed because “it has not been in- 
dorsed by a single recognized authority 
on politics or economics”; because it is 
dvocated by “men of mediocre mental 
parts,” and because “intelligent men 
ithdraw from it when they fully com- 


rehend its philosophy and methods” 
Kp, 120). 


The Minimum 
Wage and 
Syndicalism 


His little 


It does not occur to Mr. 
Boyle that men who claim intelligence 
Jo not join a movement until “they fully 
omprehend its philosophy and meth- 
ods.” Why Mr. Boyle feels irrepressi- 
bly urged to express his views on 
yndicalism on the basis of a second- 
and study is difficult to tell. His hasty 
judgment in this case is less commend- 
able than his guarded utterances on the 
Minimum wage. 

_ Syndicalism has burst forth .as a 
three-fold revolt: against existing 
economic institutions, against the older 
form of trade unionism, and against 
the political Socialist movement. The 


many observers and has been sufficiently 
emphasized in all studies of the move- 
‘ment. Naturally, however, this phase 
has made the deepest impression on the 
Socialists themselves. The latter had 
been heralding wide and far their suc- 
cesses and victories. They had been 
claiming the right to speak in the name 
bf the working class. Suddenly they 

re rudely awakened by a revolt 

<S 


latter aspect of syndicalism has struck | 


within their ranks. Their authority and 
representative character were denied by 
organized workers; even their useful- 
ness was questioned. And it was not 
merely a question of pure theory. The 
results soon showed themselves in a 
weakening of the political movement 
and in a falling off of membership. 
Surely, the Socialists could not close 
their eyes to these dangers from within. 
They had to take the matter up, whe- 
ther they liked it or not. 


SYNDICALISM 
By J. Ramsay MacDonald. The 
Open Court Publishing Co. 74 pp. 


Price $ .60; by mail of Tur Survey 
$ .64. 


<1} Mr. MacDonald’s 
little book is an at- 
tempt by a British 
Socialist to annihilate 
syndicalism by mak- 
ing light of it. The 
booklet is based on 
six articles which ap- 
peared in the Daily 
Chronicle. It is clev- 
er, entertaining, at 
times witty. The au- 
thor may be par- 
doned for his inaccuracies in view of 
the harmless manner in which he puts 
them. The book contains comparatively 
little information on either history or 
theory, but is interesting as the state- 
ment of a Socialist who confides in 
“social growth’ and who places his 
hopes in the “creative vitality’ of so- 
ciety as a whole, not in the class strug- 
gle. In fact, Mr. MacDonald’s pages re- 
veal the manner of thinking and feeling 
which is characteristic of a large sec- 
tion of contemporary Socialism and 
against which syndicalism is a decided 
protest. 


An English 
Socialist in 
Opposition 


Ba 


SS 


SYNDICALISM, INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM AND 
SOCIALISM 


By John Spargo. B. W. Huebsch. 
243 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.35, 


A more substantial 
book is that by Mr. 
Spargo, who is an 
authoritative spokes- 
man of the Socialist 
party of America. It 
is the most complete 
of all the books men- 
tioned above and dis- 
cusses fully all the 
important aspects of 
} syndicalism from the 

point of view of a de- 
cided opponent. It is rather unfortunate 
that Mr. Spargo, like Mr. MacDonald 
and many others, states the syndicalist 
ideal of society erroneously. A Socialist 
who has suffered from intentional and 
unintentional misunderstanding, who has 
seen his ideas distorted in all ways and 
manners, should be extremely careful in 
interpreting the ideas of others. How- 
ever, regardless of its inaccuracies, Mr. 
Spargo’s book may be helpful to both 
Socialists and non-Socialists, though it 
is weak in its interpretation of the spirit 
and of the causes of the movement. 


Criticism by an 
American 
Party Socialist 


SABOTAGE 
By Emile Pouget. Translated from 
the French by Arturo M. Giovannitti, 
Charles H. Kerr Co. 108 pp. Price 
ppd. $ .25 (paper), $ .50 (cloth). 


Symptoms of. this 
new phase of Ameri- 
can syndicalism are 
the two little books 
mentioned at the end 
of our list. Mr. Gio- 
vannitti’s translation 
of Emil Pouget’s 
booklet on sabotage is 
especially valuable. In 
view of the heated 
discussions which the 
subject has occasion- 
ed in labor and Socialist circles and 
to a large extent in the general press, 
it was really necessary to* have an 
authoritative statement in English of 
the syndicalists’ own point of view on 
the subject. Mr. Pouget’s pamphlet and 
Mr. Giovannitti’s introduction have sup- 
plied this statement, and no one desiring 
to express an opinion on sabotage can 
afford to miss what is between “these 
thin covers. The translation is well 
done. 

Mr. Giovannitti and Mr. Pouget do 
not quite agree on the nature and ex- 
tent of sabotage. The former ~exld 
exclude all violence from the practice— 
even violence to property, while the 
French syndicalist does not hesitate to 
deteriorate property. This is, however, 
the only disagreement. In general prin- 
ciples, in the method of justification, 
and in the ardor of recommendation, 
Mr. Giovannitti and Mr. Pouget are 
entirely at one. 

The discussion of sabotage seems to 
me rather a hopeless matter. Advocacy 
of the method rests on such an extreme 
revolutionary basis that very few can 
reach it intellectually, and still fewer 
cam place themselves in sympathy with 
it. At the same time, sabotage will in- 
evitably come in the wake of every big 
and difficult strike, discussion or no dis- 
cussion, belief or no belief. The most 
convincing proof of this is the fact that 
regardless of all theories it has been and 
is practiced. 

Still it should be pointed out that the 
advocates of sabotage are in danger of 
bending the cane too far the other way. 
Mr. Giovannitti, for instance, closes his 
introduction with the following sen- 
tence: “Sabotage is the most formidable 
weapon of economic warfare, which will 
eventually open to the workers the 
great iron gate of capitalist exploita- 
tion and lead them out of the house of 
bondage into the free land of the fu- 


Sabotage 
Elucidated 


ture.” Rather far-fetched even from 
the point of view of a syndicalist. The 
writer neglects the more significant 


aspects of the industrialist movement— 
its efforts to consolidate the mass> of 
workers into a living, acting unity. Mr. 
Giovannitti was in Essex county jail 
when he wrote that sentence, not in 
Lawrence. And evidently the prison 
walls which stared him in the face 
while he was writing his introduction 
completely hid from’his view the seeth- 
ing, struggling, striving mass that, just 
outside the walls, was proclaiming the 
supremacy of other modes of action. 
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THE TRIAL OF A NEW SOCIETY 


By Justus Ebert. The I. W. W. Pub- 
lishing Bureau. 160 pp. Price $ .75; 
by mail of Tur Survey $ 81. 


No matter what 
ideas one has on in- 
dustrial problems, 
Lawrence must be 
recognized as one of 
the most valuable ex- 
periences that Amer- 
ica has had in recent 
years. It was more 
than a strike; it was 
a psychological crisis, 
the results of which 
will be the more 
beneficial the more its nature is con- 
sidered. Mr. Ebert’s description of the 
Lawrence strike is, therefore, particu- 
larly valuable and interesting. Written 
by a man who was active in the strike 
and who is in thorough sympathy with 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 
the book is, of course, somewhat biased. 
But this does not destroy its value. On 
the contrary, it enables the author to 
give a vivid picture of the economic 
struggle and to reproduce the atmos- 
phere of the strike with all its pathos 
and. intense dramatic interest. It 
should help to crystalize the industrial 
and social experience of our day and 
should contribute to the formation of a 
new and more intelligent attitude to- 
wards industrial and social problems. 


Lawrence in 


I. W. W. Eyes 
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INDIAN SLAVERY IN CoLonrAL Times Witt- 
IN THE PreseNT Limits oF THE UNITED 
States. By Almon Wheeler Lauber. 
Longmans, Green Co. Agts. 352 pp. 
Price $3.50 cloth, $3.00 paper; by mail of 
THE Survey $3.63 cloth, $3.13 paper. 


Priviteces AND IMMUNITIES OF CITIZENS 
oF THE UniteEp States. By Arnold John- 
son Lien. Longmans, Green Co., Agts. 
94 pp. Price $1.25 cloth, $.75 paper; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.30 cloth, $.80 
paper. 


PepacocicaL ANntTHROPoLoGY. By Maria 
Montessori. Frederick Stokes Co. 508 
pp. Price $3.50; by mail of THE Survey 
3.79. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND COMBINATION. 
By Lewis H. Haney. Macmillan Co. 
483 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of THE 
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day, Page and Co. 291 pp. Price $1.00; 
by mail of Tur Survey $1.10. 


Tue Home ScHoor. By Ada Wilson Trow- 
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Price $.60; by mail of THE Survey $.60. 
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pp. Price $4.00; by mail of THe Survey 
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Price $1.25; by.mail of THE Survey $1.35, 


Prostems oF EpucaTIoNAL READJUSTMENT. 
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Co. 259 pp. ~Price $1.50; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.50. 
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(cloth), $1.04 (paper); by mail of TuE 
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P in the hills of central Massachu- 
setts a farm of three hundred 
acres and a woman’s life have been join- 
ed in a unique but profitable investment. 
‘The industry established by this com- 
bination is not yet standardized, not 
even unionized. It is building boys— 
and incidentally girls. The woman had 
spent a happy girlhood on this farm 
| 


PIGS AND KIDS IN CLOVER 


‘with her brothers and sisters. Three 
generations of her family had lived 
there. Her large heart took in the 
dozens of homeless boys and girls who 
would, she thought, be better for a 
bringing up on an old-fashioned New 
England farm, in the old-fashioned way 
of her girlhood. 
_ For years she taught school, and for 
other years, while she was superintend- 
ent of the Boston Young Woman’s 
Christian Association, she saw the 
needs of the city waifs. She could not 
‘care for them all but she could do 
‘something, could really do, and it was 
a great deal. She left Boston, went 
eek to the farm with her sister and 
founded a home for youth who needed 
education, not alone of the three R’s, 
‘but of the three H’s—head, hand, and 
eart. With the Christian citizen as 
ther ideal, she is supplying to homeless 
‘ones the chance they missed elsewhere. 
_ She has grouped the pupils—or ra- 
ther the children of the home—in cot- 
tages; she wants the distinctive home 
idea, the normal group. Both boys and 
girls are there, too, another normal 
ea, brothers and sisters growing up to- 
gether. There is little of the in- 
titutional about the school; nothing 
of the correctional. The children have 
regular graded school work, plenty of 
lay and recreation, plenty of farm 
ork to do for the big family and for 
selves, and plenty of religious 
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The school is undenomina- 


training. 
tional but the children of this home are 
getting the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith which country life knew so 
well when these three hundred acres 
came into the family. 


The farm is old-fashioned but the 
farming is new-fashioned. The men of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
are glad to help and the hundreds of 
bushels of corn, potatoes, turnips and 
all the host of honest New England 
vegetables, the cows, the pigs, the chick- 
ens, and all the things that go with the 
regulation farm attest the value of the 
Amherst idea as here applied. 

Such is this farm home school. It is 
turning out every year boys and girls 
who have learned by doing, by seeing 
the things grow that they themselves 
planted. They have in a sane, normal 
family life developed a sane, normal in- 
dividual character. 

Who? O, yes! Charlotte V. Drink- 
water is the woman who had this vision, 
who deeded her father’s farm and dedi- 
cated her own life to the fulfillment and 
realization of her dream. Hillside 
School at Greenwich, Mass., is planted 
to ideals and is growing boys and girls. 
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BLIZABETH WOOD has resigned as 

general superintendent of the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Organizing Charity 
to take charge of the Clinton district 
in New York. 

Miss Wood had been with the Phila- 
delphia Society since 1903, as worker 
in training, district superintendent, dis- 
trict supervisor in charge of three 
districts, and general superintendent di- 
recting the society's case work. Ten 
years of continuous successful service 
in one field is not a common record in 
this day of frequent shifts. Miss 
Wood’s service in Philadelphia repre- 
sents a notable contribution to that com- 
munity’s progress toward a living spirit 
and toward efficient methods in its so- 
cial work. Her coming to the Clinton 
district adds renewed interest to the ex- 
periment which is being conducted 


there. 
Kk OK Ox 


HILIP L. SEMAN, associate man- 

ager of the industrial removal office, 
recently took over the office of superin- 
tendent of the United Hebrew Institute 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Seman has had much experience 
in educational and social work. He 
was for some years superintendent of 
the United Jewish Charitable and Edu- 


cational Associations in St. Louis, 
where he was leader in that field among 
his own people. He next went to 


Brooklyn as secretary of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities. There 
he organized the work of the federa- 
tion and installed an excellent system 


of soliciting and accounting. Under 
his leadership greatly increased contri- 
butions to the support of the Jewish 
philanthropies that were members of 
the federation were made. From 
Brooklyn Mr. Seman was called to the 
industrial removal office which has to 
do with the distribution of Jewish im- 
migrants throughout the country where- 
ever employment may be most advan- 
tageously found. 

Mr. Seman is secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Jewish Social 
Workers. His personal qualities 
coupled with such successful experience 
assure to the new society a successful 
administration. 

aye 


B. WILLIAMS, JR., since 1908 

* agent for the Cleveland Humane 
Society, has resigned. During his term 
of service the society became among 
the first of such agencies in the United 
States. 

Mr. Williams was not content with 
the policy of many organizations of 
handling only cases of cruelty to ani- 
mals. He collected money for aban- 
doned wives and children, and the chil- 
dren’s cases he handled increased month- 
ly at the outset from 45 to 135. The 
membership was raised from 300 to 700 
the first year; the budget was increased 
from $8,000 to $24,000. The income of 
the organization has kept pace with the 
expense, which shows that the society 
has the cordial support of the donors of 
Cleveland. 

The work of the Humane Society is 
organized by departments of service, 
such as the prevention of neglect, home 
finding and child placing, infants’ rest 
and animal departments, each depart- 
ment being in charge of trained social 
workers. Volunteer committees repre- 


A. B. WILLIAMS, JR. 


senting all religions, supplement the 
work of these experts. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Williams 
the Child Welfare Council was called 
together, and a conference held of all 
the agencies of the Western Reserve 
handling children. Effective results of 


this conference are still evident. The 
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departments of home finding and 
child placing of the Cleveland society 
are among the first of their kind in the 
United States, and illustrate the degree 
to which the society has the confidence 
of all classes of people. 

Cheney C. Jones who succeeds Mr. 
Williams as general agent of the Cleve- 
land Humane Society proposes to em- 
phasize the preventive work of the so- 
ciety. 

Mr. Jones is a graduate of the Yale 
Law School and was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar in 1909. From that 
time to the present he has been a special 
agent for the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

pa eal 


HOSE who look upon statistics not 

as an end in themselves, but as 
a medium by which social facts may be 
so visualized as to show where and how 
to bring active forces to work, will 
welcome the appointment of Ethelbert 
Stewart as chief statistician of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Few men have come into more inti- 
mate contact with labor or have seen it 
from so many angles, He is known to 
his friends as a worker with a keen 
enjoyment in his profession. After a 
varied experience in newspaper work, 
reform politics and municipal activities 
in Illinois, he went to the Bureau of 
Labor some twenty-five years ago. 
His long experience as a special agent 
of the bureau and as an expert in 
charge of many of its most important 
investigations has given him a broad 
knowledge not only of industrial af- 
fairs, but of the human problems of 
manufacturers and workingmen—of the 
difficulties of operating a mill as well 
of the trying task of raising a family of 
five on twelve dollars a week. 

In 1910 Mr. Stewart went to the 
Tariff Board and there came into con- 
tact with an entirely different but 
closely related phase of the problems 
of manufacture, that of output, cost 
and selling margin. At the dissolution 
of the Tariff Board he was made chief 
statistician of the Children’s Bureau 
and there has done much in co-opera- 
tion with Julia C. Lathrop to give that 
inadequately nourished infant of the fed- 
eral government a fair start in life and 
to provide for its future a carefully 
planned and socially useful program. 
' Mr. Stewart brings to his new posi- 
tion a firm conviction that the pursuit 
of purposeless knowledge is vain and 
that all the energies and faculties of 
such an institution should be devoted to 
doing or showing the practicable way 
to do positive and definite good to 
mankind. 

a eek 


IVIAN B. LIBBEY has been ap- 

pointed general superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Society for Organiz- 
ing Charity. She will have charge of 
the society's case work. For the past 
five years Miss Libbey has been with 
the Boston Associated Charities, in 
charge of the Charlestown district of 
that society. In this position Miss Lib- 
bey achieved marked success in the de- 
velopment of co-operation both with in- 
dividuals and with other agencies. 


IN THE GOVERNMENT MAIL 


This letter was received by the head 
of one of the executive departments of 
the federal government at Washington: 


Dear Sir: 


I went to school and heard and read 
that everybody has rights, but my father 
had worse rights than a dog. 

Last year my father worked in the cotton 
mill as a weaver for seven weeks. During 
those seven weeks my father got three 
times less pay than he ought to. 

First time he spoke to the foreman so he 
added $1.65 to it, second time he again 
got less so he spoke about it so he added 
$1.40 to it, and third time on the 22nd 
of November, 1912, he earned $9.45 so they 
wanted to give him $6.55. 

When he spoke about it, that he did not 
get as much as he ought to, so the super- 
intendent’s friend, Paul Parlliel, also a 
weaver, sprang to him with a knife and 
shuttle and made him a few holes in his 
head. 

When he sat there and the blood was drip- 
ping from him so the superintendent came 
and told him to walk out of the mill. 

Then my father told him that he was too 
weak to walk and that he should get a doc- 
tor and the police. So he went and got 
three persons and the four took him and 
threw him out into the boiler room. 

A man that worked right next to him took 
him by the hand and leaded him to the 
police station. About two hours passed be- 
fore they reached there so he lost a lot 
of blood and afterwards he lay three weeks 
in bed. Before his head healed it took about 
three months. 

Not enough that they paid very little 
so they took about $3 from that small pay 
yet. We are five children and we want 
food. 

Now on the 17th of July the grand jury 
case was finished and my father did not 
know anything. 

Nobody was guilty, nor the one that took 
the pay, nor the one who half killed him, 
nor the one that threw him out into the 
boiler room. 

Would you not be so kind and please see 
if that matter could stay as it is now. 


Yours affectionately, 
ApvELA Wo.sky, 
VINCENT WoLsky. 


RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


Business men, city and state officials, 
and college students, gave evidence of 
the widening concern for social better- 
ment, when they attended and showed 
more than a perfunctory interest in the 
Rhode Island Conference of Charities 
and Correction held at Providence, Oc- 
tober 22. Many of them joined in the 
discussion of the papers. The mayor 
opened the discussion of one address 
dealing with the recreation needs of 
Providence, asking the speaker to put 
his suggestions into writing so that the 
city could act upon them. The speaker 
was Dr. William Burdick, director of 
the Public Athletic League of Balti- 
more. 

Especial interest was aroused in the 


_at the state institutions. 


methods of financing civic and social | 
work by an address by Charles W. Wil- | 
liams of the Cleveland Federation for 
Charity and Philanthropy. Mr. Wil- 
liams explained the Cleveland plan which | 
undertakes to conduct through one or-— 
ganization the financial campaign for : 
all the city’s charities and philanthrop- | 
ies, and goes far toward stimulating, 
conserving and making more intelligent | 
the good will of a community. Follow-— 
ing his address Mr. Williams met with - 
a party of Providence business men to | 
consider the possibilities of adopting the 
plan for that city. 

Mental hygiene was also discussed by — 
the conference, and one day was Spent 
The visits are 
expected to result, when the state Legis- 
lature meets in its coming session, in 
a demand for larger quarters at the 
almshouse and better buildings for the 
hospital for the insane. 


WOOD ALCOHOL DANGERS SET FORTH 


The United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion, at their recent fifty-third annual 
convention’ at Atlantic City, arranged 
for and financed an exhibit illustrating 
the dangers of wood alcohol, when used 
for mechanical purposes. The exhibit 
was prepared by the New York Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness. 


CIVIC FEDERATION SURVEY 


' The National Civic Federation an- 
nounces that it is: about to undertake 
through its industrial economics depart- 
ment a national survey of social and in- 
dustrial progress. The intention is to 
record the successful enterprises looking 
to human betterment, and to investigate 
the failures. The claims of the trade 
unions, the Socialist Party and the I. 
W. W. are to be examined and analyzed. 
The whole plan involves a social stock- 
taking on a national scale, according 
to the announcement. 


MENTAL HYGIENE CLINIC 


In addition to its many other activi- 
ties, the Free Synagogue of New York 
has opened a clinic for mental hygiene, 
and is conducting some important ex- 
periments under expert leadership. 
During the coming winter lectures will 
be given before volunteers in the social 
service department of Synagogue 
House, by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Dr. 
William Mabon, Dr. Minas S. Gregory, 
Alexander Johnson, Mrs. Florence Kel- 
ley and others, on subjects of eugenics 
and mental hygiene. ; 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE 


Prompt evidence of the value of the 
social service exchange of the New 
York Charity Organization Society 
came from the past summer’s fresh air 
work. Churches, hospitals, schools, re- 
lief societies and other organizations— 
199 of them in all—sent in 28,440 slips 
bearing the names of about 35,000 chil- 
dren. When the season’s accounts were 
made up, it was found that the exchange 
had notified the societies of 2,604 dupli- 
cate and triplicate registrations. ; 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 

] Apaitments, lours and Iravel, Real Estate, twenty 

‘cents per line. 

|.  ‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted," ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 

} cents each word or initial, including the address, 

| for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 


ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. | 


SITUATION WANTED 


Experienced Man as Executive 
~ (1). Training. College, | University, 
School for Social Workers, Travel. 

(2). Experience. Over ten years in 


varied social work as investigator, person- 
al worker, executive. 


directing paid workers and_ enlisting 
volunteers, experience as writer and public 
speaker. Address 1167 Survey. 


_ PRESENT Superintendent of a boy’s 
industrial farm school, desires to make a 
change. Address 1170 Survey. 


ee a ee 

EXPERIENCED Superintendent open 
for engagement with vocational institution 
where agriculture and other industries are 
taught. Best of references. Address: 
Vocationalist P. O. Box 233, Madison, Wis- 
‘consin. 


POSITION by young woman. Normal 
teacher of gymnastics; trained social and 
playground worker. Alice Apple, 700 Oak- 
wood Blvd., Chicago, III. 


HELP WANTED 


edo, io. 


ISSUES FOR OCTOBER 11 
__ AND 18 WANTED 


_ Unexpected demand has so nearly ex- 

hausted the files of THe Survey for 
Becher 1 and 18, 1913, as to make it 
impossible to fill orders for back copies. 
_ We should greatly appreciate it if 
teaders who do not save their copies for 
inding would return these issues. 


{ Send them to Tue Survey, 105 East 
224 St., New York City. 


TRAVEL 


30 TO EUROPE AT OUR 
XPENSE fiwaraghriinadvecss 
ERSITY TOURS, Box S. U. Wilmington, Del. 


Consider this significant 
fact: While most of the neces- 
saries of life have gone up, 
the price of telephone service, 
which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and 
social life, has moved steadily 
downward. ! 


Although a pound of these 
necessities still contains but 
sixteen ounces, the telephone 
user has been getting more and 
more service for less money. 


On the average, the people 
of this country pay 497% more 
today for food, fuel and cloth- 
ing than they did in 1895. 
Since then, the decrease in the 
average rates for telephone 
service has been more than 
one-half. 


Et omy of the Bell System 


At the same time, the effi- 
ciency and value of the service 
to the subscriber has vastly 
increased. Today he can talk 
to an average of five times as 
many persons in each ex- 
change as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable re- 
sult of the comprehensive 
policy of the Bell System, 
which brings together the as- 
sociated Bell companies and 
the communities they serve. 


Through the very size and 
efficiency of their organization 
they accomplish improve- 
ments and effect economies 
which give the greatest ser- 
vice at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


Che New York 
School of Philanthropy 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 
SPECIAL EVENING COURSES 
BEGINNING DECEMBER 1 
Social Aspects of the City Government 
O. F. Lewis 


Statistics in Social Work. Kate Holladay 
Claghorn 


United Charities Building 


105 East IT wenty-second Street - New York 


One System 


Universal Service 


The Story of an 
INVISIBLE INSTITUTE 


Forty years work for Mothers and Infants: 
and what we learned in that time. 


Chapter I, How it began: Susan Dimock. 


This Chapter sent gratis to anyone 
interested. 

Directors of Maternity Hospitals and 
those beginning work for unmarried 
mothers, especially invited to send for 
this booklet. 

Address, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Gamuuiatiilidl 


Eight Free Issues 


of 


The Youttis Companion 


to New Subscribers 


who remit before November Ist. Enlarged, improved, 


bringing to your entire Family the best of American 
life in fiction, fact and comment, The Companion 
offers you the best investment in good read- 
ing that you can make at any price. 


A Story a Day In a year The Companion prints more than enough 


stories to make one a day—stories that satisfy the 
youthful craving for adventure and achievement, stories of college girls, stories 
of girls weary of home and weary for home, stories for those who live in their 
memories, stories that picture the romance in common things. 


? dealing with the things which mostly 
The Boys Own Page interest the healthy boy—baseball and 


football—how to play them well. Other games and sports—swimming, boating, 
running, skating. The use of tools, and how to make and do useful things. 


The Girls’ Own Page for the host of girls who must make their 


own frocks and millinery. For those, 
too, seeking profitable occupations, no less than new forms of diversion. 


9 in which he tells, every week, something 
The Doctor $ Corner about the care of the health, the symptoms 


of disease, the measures to take in emergencies while waiting for the physician. 


Extras to New Subscribers 


Every New Subscriber who at once sends $2.00 with this 
coupon or the name of this catalogue will receive 


1. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining 
weeks of 1913, including the Holiday Numbers. 


2. The Companion Practical Home Calendar for 1914. 


3. The fifty-two weekly issues of The Companion for 1914. 
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Send Today for Sample Copies 


and Announcement 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


Sarde P. Withrow 


1220 Yarmouth Ave., Cincinatti, Ohio 


(4 Years Superintendent of the Cincinnati Anti- 
Tuberculosis League) 


Plans and directs 
Money Raising Campaigns 


for sociological work. 


Flag Day and Christmas Seal 
Campaigns 


for tuberculosis work a specialty. 


$62,000 raised in three Tuber- 
culosis Campaigns, equal to 5 to 
7 cents per capita of population. 


Terms submitted upon request. 


Russell Sage Foundation 


SOCIAL WORK 


i} 


IN HOSPITALS | 


By IDA M. CANNON, R.N. 


A Contribution to Progressive Hos- 7 
pital Work by the Head of the Social | 
Service Department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 


Dedicated to 
Dr. RICHARD C. CABOT. 


The first book on a subject of wide interest 
and importance. Miss Canfion is both a hos- 
pital nurse and a hospital social worker, and a 
close associate of Dr. Cabot, the founder of 
Hospital Social Service. 

Last year she visited the Hospital Social Ser- 
vice Departments throughout the country. — 
Her book is anattempt to answer the questions _ 
asked her at that time. It is clear, simple, — 
practical. 


PRICE POSTPAID $1.50. 


12mo. 290pp. 20 forms and facsimiles. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. | 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation’ 


105 EAST 22d STREET, | NEW YORK | 
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‘att awe 
In the Old World 
wherever a food is cultivated to the point of supreme | 
pe abe Sy we aie thence the cheese of the 
crop under the familiar <Ctesca Mark.” 

CRESS IMPORTED DEC s 
are [or that class people who r eciat 
fine flavors of perfect ian products. TSenlk ype 
for booklet describing these good things and containing a 
variety of tempting menus and recipes. 

CRESCA COMPANY, Importers 

369 Greenwich Street New York 


